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OUR READERS 
WRITE 


@ This feature of the JourRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Today’s-Teacher Series 


I am still receiving congratulations 
on the ‘“Today’s-Teacher”’ article about 
me in the March JourNat, “Busy as a 
Classroom Teacher!” which was _ re- 
printed in our local paper. 

For our open house last March, my 
pupils decorated a bulletin board with 
a copy of the JourNat article, the pho- 
tographs that were taken in connec- 
tion with it, a carbon of the typed 
manuscript, and the proof with correc- 
tions. 

Also on display were written com- 
ments by the children on the events 
that went into the making of the story. 

One pupil, Peter Davenport, wrote 
stoically, “When 
the photographer 
came, we had the 
room all cleaned 
up. After he de- 
veloped the pic- 
tures I found I 
wasn’t in any of 
them. Well, I 
guess you can’t 
get in every- 
thing.” 

All the parents 
and children who toured our room en- 
joyed the novelty of the items and pic- 
tures on the bulletin board. 

—EDNA L. ELLERN, sixth-grade teacher, 
Vogt School, Ferguson, Missouri. 

@ Peter is right—no one can get, “in 
everything”—but here’s proof that he 
can get into the JOURNAL. 


Peter Davenport 


Teacher References 


HERE are two suggestions to improve 
school personnel practices: 

1. The teachers organization of each 
state should have a placement bureau 
which would keep a confidential refer- 
ence file for any of its members. Thus, 
for a small fee, teachers could have 
their references sent from this central 
location to any administrator. This is 
already done in California. 

2. For too long the reference system 
has been one-sided. Every year mem- 
bers of the local teachers group should 
rate the school and administration on 


confidential forms. The results should 
be tabulated and kept on file by the 
state teachers group and made avail- 
able to any teacher contemplating em- 
ployment in the school rated. This 
would do more than anything else to 
stimulate good administration and 
good working conditions for teachers. 

—EDWARD L. CARL, Vero Beach, Flor- 
ida. 


Of Teacher Load and Pupil 
Learning 


I’vE heard that educators never read 
an article; they just look at the num- 
ber of letters after the author’s name 
and then file it. I haven’t many letters 
after my name, but I'd like to make a 
few points about this business of teach- 
ing: 

1. We cannot do our best work with 
too large a class. 

2. We want our pupils to learn to 
study effectively, but let’s not overdo 
homework in the elementary grades. 
Children should not be under constant 
pressure; they need leisure time to be- 
come people. Besides, parents are tired 
of doing much of the work. 

—ALICE G. HILTs, Napavine, Washing- 
ton. 


United We Stand 


I am happy to report that thanks to 
the wonderful assistance of NEA in 
helping us to oppose the proposed 
amendment to the Newport (Rhode 
Island) City Charter, said proposed 
amendment has been dropped by the 
Newport City Council. 

—GEORGE E. BURKE, executive secre- 
tary, Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion. 

@ Asked for its help; NEA joined 
forces with the Newport Teachers As- 
sociation and the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction to prevent a pro- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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NEWS and 'TRENDS_ — 


Report from Congress 


& Congress adjourned on September 15, 1959, just 
six hours before Nikita Khrushchev arrived in Wash- 
ington, and a mere day and a half after the Sovict 
insignia hit the moon. There was the usual rush to 
pass several dozen bills, but there was no conclusive 
action on education legislation. 


Two important education measures now await. the 
return of the nation’s lawmakers on January 6. The 
Metcalf bill, HR 22, 
teachers’ salaries o1 
prepared with the help of NEA, has cleared the House 
Committee on Labor and Education but is stuck in 
the Rules Committee. There was no last-minute rush 
to pry it loose, and prospects for the bill are “mid- 
dling” at best. according to an evaluation by NEA 
observers. 


to provide tederal funds for 
school construction, originally 


In the Senate, some quick mancuvers during the clos- 
ing days saw a revision of S 8, the McNamara two-year 
emergency school-construction bill. The measure took 
precedence over S 2, the Murray bill which parallels 
the Metcalf bill. Led by Senator Pat McNamara (D- 
Mich.) the Senate Education Subcommittee approved 
S 8, tollowed by a favorable report from the Senate 
Committee on and Public Welfare. Senator 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) urged passage and stated the 
need for an amendment to include teachers’ salaries. 
Senator McNamara agreed, but time ran out before 
there could be action on the floor. Prospects for S 8 
are good in the Senate, less good in the House, and 
poor in the White House. In the last-mentioned case, 
this may be due, in part, to a continuing preoccupa- 
tion with balancing the federal budget. Cost of S 8 
would come to S500 million for each of two vears. 


Labor 


Golden Anniversary Conference 


& Invitations to the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, to be held 
March 27-April 2, 1960, in Washington, D.C., will go 
from President Eisenhower to 7000 delegates in near- 
ly 500 national organizations afhliated with the con- 
ference, the sixth held since its initiation in 1909, 

The Council of National Organizations on Children 
and Youth, an organization joining the hundreds of 
participating organizations whose programs and ac- 
tivities express their concern for the well-being of 
children and youth, is one of three major groups do- 
ing preparatory work for the conference. For several 
vears, NEA Deputy Executive Secretary Lyle W. Ash- 
by has been vice-chairman of the council. Each de- 
partment of the NEA which is a member of the 
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council will be entitled to two delegates to the White 
House Conterence. 


NEA Junior Past President Ruth A. Stout, vice-chain 
man ol the President's national 
1960) conference, is also a 


comnnittee for the 
member of the 
committee of the conference. 


CXCCULIVE 


American Education Week 


& lwo comedians, a child actor, a glamorous mother, 
and a horse will help spotlight) American Education 
Week over television and radio next month. The co- 
medians are Sam and Andy Griffith, two 
teachers-turned-TV Fach has recorded a one- 
minute radio spot urging citizens to visit their schools 
during American Education Week, November 8-14. 
For information on ordering these records, write NEA 
Press and 


Levenson 


stars. 


Radio Relations Division. 

The child actor and the horse are teamed together in 
a special AEW edition of the Fury program to be 
163 stations of the NBC-TV. network 
at Il AM. £.s.T. Saturday, November 7. The hall- 
hour show revolves around a visit-vour-school theme. 


broadcast over 


Phe glamorous mother is Donna Reed of The Donna 
Reed Show, broadcast over the ABC-TV network. 
Donna and her family—husband, Dr. Alex Stone, 
daughter Mary, and son Jefl—will do a show called 
“Flowers for the Teacher” at 8 p.m, Thursday, No- 
vember 12. as a tribute to American Education Week. 
Seven daily topics for American Education Weck (No 
vember 8-14, 1959) have keved to the over-all 
theme: Praise and Appraise Your Schools. They are: 
Sunday, November 8, “The Child: What Does Educa- 
tion Mean to Him?”’; Monday, November 9, “The Par- 
How Can They Work for Better Schools?”; 
Puesdav, November 10. “The ‘Teacher: What Is a 
Peacher?”; Wednesday, November 11, “The People 
Next Door: Who Are Thev?"; Thursday, November 
12. “Vhe School-Board Member: What Are His Re- 
sponsibilities:”; Friday, November 15, “The Adult 
Citizens: How Can the Schools Serve Them?": Satur- 
dav, November 14. “The Voter: How Does He Make 
His Decisions on Education?” 


been 


Cnus: 


Science via TV 


& At the invitation of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, NEA is preparing a four-page study guide 
keved to the network’s first broadcast October 27 of 
a major new series of hour-long TV documentaries 
on subjects of national significance. Kickoff program 
of the series, CBS Reports, is “Biography of a Missile,” 





produced by the Edward R. \Mourrow-Fred W. Friend- 
ly team. Single copies of the “Missile” guide may be 
requested for classroom use from NEA Press and Ra- 
dio Relations Division. 


Education Is Big Business 


K& Expenditure 
tarv and secondary levels in the United States has risen 
S215 million in 1900 to than S14 
billion in 1959, reports NEA’s Research Division. If 
the cost of higher education and of the nation’s vari- 


for education at the public elemen- 


lrom about more 


ous private educational institutions is included, the 
total expenditure soars to well over S20 billion. 

Education is now an enterprise mm which more than 
one-fourth of the population is directly involved and 
hy which the remainine three-fourths is crucially af- 


lected. 


New High in Enrollment Predicted 


& School and college enrollment is expected to set a 
new this fall 
with a total estimated figure of 46,480,000) (including 
}.780.000) in 


record for the fifteenth consecutive vear 
Com- 
Lawrence G. Derthick. En- 
rollment last vear was 14,540,000) (including 3,590,000 


in higher 


higher education), according to 


mussioner of Education 


education). 


Teacher-Exchange Program 


& Nearly 
64 other countries will have participated, at the close 
of the current school year, in the U.S. Office of FEdu- 
cation teacher-exchange program which began in 
1945. A total of 564 teachers from the United States 
and 39 other areas of the world are taking part in the 
1959-60 program. 


5500 teachers from the United States and 


Student Loans 


& Student loans made possible by the National De- 
fense Education Act of in demand. 
Arthur S. Health, Education, 
and Welfare, reports that more than 120,000 requests, 
averaging S400 each, are anticipated by the 1572 col- 
Lhe 


for borrowers 


1958 are ereatly 


Flemming, Secretary ol 


leges co-operating in the loan program. loans 
include a forgiveness feature up to 506, 
who subsequently teach full time tor five years or 
more. Students apply directly to the institution of 
their choice; the college then must add SI for every 


x9 made available by the federal government. 


Textbooks—Free or Paid For 


& Free textbooks in both elementary and secondary 
schools are the rule in a large majority of the 624 
urban school districts canvassed by the Educational 
Research Service of the American Association olf 


School Administrators and the Research Division of 


the NEA. In 


the books is borne locally, without state assistance. 


nearly one-half of the districts, cost of 


State-financed textbooks are more common at the ele 
mentary level because some state laws provide such 
this level. Of the districts over 50,000 
in population, 31.5°0 require that secondary-school 


students purchase or rent their books, whereas only 


(3.9°7 


service only at 


make this requirement in elementary schools. 


Where rental svstems are in force, all except six of 
the 624 respondents at the clementary level and all 
except 10 at the secondary level reported provisions 
for the assistance of pupils who could not afford the 
fees. The results of this survey are presented in Edu- 
cational Research Service Circular No. 6, 1959, Text- 
Provisions in 624 Urban School Districts. The 
price is Sl. Order trom NEL. 


’ 
hook 


Portland Curriculum Study 


& \ comprehensive study of the high-school curric- 
ulum for college-bound students of Portland, Oregon, 
has been conducted tor the past several months by 
more than 50 college professors in co-operation with 
school-district administrators, principals, and teachers. 
It is financed by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 


School Food-Service Bill 


& Approximately 15°) of the cost of public-school 
food service between July 1957 and June 1958 was 
borne by the U.S. government, according to a survey 
recently reported by the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture. Of the 60.000 
schools in which food service is offered (more than 
half of the 106,000) public schools below college), 
about 54,000 participate in the national program. 


Salary Increases in Hawaii 


& Testimony by Robert W. McLain, NEA salary con- 
sultant, at the open mecting of the Hawaiian House 
Finance Committee in Honolulu in late spring was 
instrumental in achieving legislative action granting 
salary increases of S75 per month across-the-board to 
public-school teachers of the fiftieth state. The new 
scale, effective September |, represents an expenditure 
of about SIO million in the next biennium. 


Facts, Faces, Figures 


& One hundredth anniversary of the birth of John 
Dewey, distinguished American philosopher and cdu- 
cator, falls on October 20, 1959. 

em The Jane Addams Centennial Committee — is 
launching a national movement for the observance 
in 1960 of the LO0Oth anniversary of the birth of this 
first American woman to win the Nobel prize for 
peace. 
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OUR READERS WRITE Positive Steps to 
Understanding Mathematics 


(Continued from page 2) 


posed change in the Newport City 

Charter which would bar teachers from 

the City Council. NEA staff members SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC GRADES 3-6 
appearing before the City Council at a 

hearing were Henry Butler, Jr., legal by 


counsel for the NEA Defense Commis- Now there is an elementary arithmetic program Hartung, 
sion, and Lucile Ellison, staff liaison that makes it easy for you to help your pupils Van Engen, 
for the NEA Citizenship Committee. acquire a strong, sure foundation for the new Knowles 


mathematics at high school and college levels. 
September Journal 


Your page, “Editor’s Notebook” 
(September), struck a responsive chord 
in me. How often the sensitive teacher 
has helped a child to grow, to enjoy, 
and to create a good and a great life! 

Congratulations on the whole Sep- 
tember issue. It was grand. 

—A. R. MEAD, emeritus professor of 
education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Now you can teach arithmetic that makes sense 
all the way, that boosts children’s 
problem-solving ability and com- 
putational accuracy. 


és rage 3 


Teacher-Politicians FREE! 


Tuis year, Carlos Bee became the Kae 2 , Send for 48- 
first member of the teaching profession 7 — = page booklet 
" ; ‘ Seeing throug a / , of sample les- 
(in California) to be elected speaker a sons. Ask for 
pro tempore of the Assembly (lower on seas #490. 
house) of the 
state —_ legislature. SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


He has served on fee CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.dJ. 
the education com- 


mittee and has au- 
thored many edu- 
cation bills. Sy y a 
Mr. Bee, cur- Ms | | M | C: | 
eesdltnce linea nstructional Materials Catalog 
absence during : 4 
the legislative ses- é * 
sion, teaches pub- 748 Class-tested Jam Handy Filmstrips for 
lic speaking at Hayward (California) : ‘ 
High School. ; — Science __. Geography Journalism 
Past president of the Hayward High __ Mathematics Civics Arithmetic 
School Teachers Association, he be- T h Enolish 
longs to the Alameda County Educa- _—. Physics eac or ngiis 
tion Association, the California Teach- id Training Latin 
ers Association, and NEA. —. Guidance Social Studies ___ Shop Training 
—ROBERT E. MCKAY, governmental eA 
relations executive, California Teach- __ Political 


ers Association. __. History __._ Language Arts Science 


— Study Skills _ Music 


ALBERT S. Roppa, history and eco- 
nomics teacher at Sacramento Junior d 
College, is serving his first term in the an 


California Senate (upper house). He Mail this Form Today 
is vice-chairman of the education com- 


mittee and has sponsored and co-au- for your FREE Catalog 


er eres To: The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
He is a member of the Sacramento 
City Teachers Association, the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and the 
NEA. 
—F. MCELWAIN HOWARD, executive 
secretary, northern section, California 
Teachers Association. 


Check the subject areas of special interest to you 


aa Lee SEO i etc 
Ns oa ee 
pe Te SE RENE MOR LOOT FEE Ee Te 


City and State 
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A READING SCRAPBOOK 


Combines concrete and abstract learning to aid in 
development and improvement of reading skills 
Makes reading functional to child's interest 
collecting 

. i ry grades, special 

9. yo of 
garten-primary grades 

@ Loose teaf form. ane $i each postpaid. Quantity 
rates on SO or 


Dept. L, Psychological & Educational Research 


27806 Warper Avenue, St. Clair Shores, Michigan 


education, 


remedial 
learning ‘in kinder- 


SCHOOLHOUSE 
SYMPHONY 


Music can be stepping- 
stone for good citizenship 
and self-discipline 
as elementary pupils learn 
concentration and 
perseverance through 
musical activities. 


Here’s heartening encouragement 
for you who are trying to convince 
your school or PTA of the bene- 
fits of group music in education. 


One of the top echelon admin- 
istrators of a big metropolli- 
tan school system holds that 
music more than any other art 
shapes life and personality and 
that group music teaches punc- 
tuality, teamwork, discipline, and 
cooperation. 

Also out of 46 scientists and 
deans of leading U.S. technolog- 
ical institutions who responded to 
a recent poll, 70% maintained 
the study of music is of great im- 
portance in preparing youngsters 
for scientific pursuits. 

in Pensacola, Fia., where school 
children learn relationship of 
music to mathematics, they wind 
up doing better in both. 

Music directors have repeated 
again and again that by playing 
in groups students learn to ob- 
serve quickly, respond correctly 
to directions, and are more per- 


Best Book 
Contest 55 


$1600 Awards ~y 40% return. All types of 

ee invited Contest rules and details of 

famous publishing on write for free Brochure NE. 
3 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ceptive by sharpening their senses 
of sight, hearing, and touch. 


Going along with this, Evanston, 
Ill. observes that children learn 
precision and control from play- 
ing together. Furthermore, no 
disciplinary problem seems to 
come up with child who has in- 
terested himself in music. 

All this jibes with reports from 
many grade schools around ‘the 
nation where music making is 
used to stimulate learning. 


The above is a digest from ILLINOIS EDUCATION for January, 1959 


Satisfying e 


Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively 


ge of Wrigley’s EZzZzzz> Gum 
gives you a refreshing little lift and 


the smooth, natural chewing helps relieve tension. 


St. Louis Cracker Barrel 


Tre second NEA Cracker Barrel 
Session was held in St. Louis July 
4. The cracker-barrel idea origi- 
nated with NEA Past President Ly- 
man V. Ginger, who, finding it 
profitable in Kentucky, instituted 
it on the national level at the 1958 
Cleveland convention. This session 
was so warmly received that Ruth 
Stout, NEA junior past president, 
requested its inclusion in the 1959 
program. 

The name “cracker barrel” im- 
mediately conjures up a vision of 
groups around old wood burners 
in the country stores that once ex- 
isted in every crossroads com- 
munity in the U.S.A. Here, as 
crackers were munched in medita- 
tive mood, ideas were born that 
made America great. 

Quite different were the sur- 
roundings of the 1959 counterpart. 
The Gold Room of the Sheraton 
Jefferson Hotel was set up with 55 
round tables to seat invited repre- 
sentatives of local leadership. 

Certainly no cracker barrel was 
ever more tightly packed or strate- 
gically placed. The session con- 
sisted of two periods, interrupted 
by a delicious smorgasbord lunch- 
eon. Each had its keynote speaker, 
its team of roving reporters, and 
its playback of significant ideas. 
The theme of the morning was 
Let’s Set a Record in Achieve- 
ments; that of the afternoon, Let’s 
Set a Membership Record. 

The success of the session was 
evidenced by the response of the 
participants. Many, avclaiming it 
the best part of the convention, 
wished that all convention dele- 
gates could have had this opportu- 
nity. A_ significant impression 
shared by all was that of the one- 
ness of local, state, and national 
organizations. 

If the purpose of the Cracker 
Barrel Session was to assist, to in- 
spire, to challenge, then we can 
say truthfully it achieved its goal. 

—ELSIE H. DILLON, principal, 
Robert E. Lee School, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and _ president, 
Birmingham Education  Associa- 
tion. 
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The School Story 


The School Story makes its debut 
over the airways late this month, 
marking the first big-time entry of 
NEA and its state affiliates into the 
television packaging field. 

The School Story is a series of 13 
half-hour TV public-service films 
keyed to the problems and achieve- 
ments of education in the United 
States. The series is expected to be 
shown on television stations in 261 
major TV markets from October 
through June. This _ represents 
some 3900 half-hour shows, to 
which an estimated 45 million 
Americans will be exposed. 

It is expected that most stations 
will book the series once a week for 
13 weeks during the school year 
1959-60. Ten of the films have 
never been given national distribu- 
tion on television before. 

The project is under the direc- 
tion of the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. Executive 
producer for the series is Stuart 
Finley. 

Organizations which have _ co- 
operated with NEA on different 
titles in the series are: Harvard 
University; New Jersey Education 
Association; the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation; the United States 
Steel Corporation; the University 
of Oklahoma; the Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center; the Greater 
Washington Educational Televi- 
sion Association (GWETA); and 
one NEA department—the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 

Inauguration of the TV series is 
a result of the growing conviction 
by the profession that it can no 
longer rely on once-a-year efforts to 
achieve maximum exposure for 
education on television. 

Nationwide premiéres such as 
the Crowded Out event last Sep- 
tember, and the promotion given 
the annual public-relations film, 
produced by the NEA in co-opera- 
tion with the state associations, 
were valuable—but not comprehen- 
sive enough. 

As one NEA official put it: “We 
must do what other TV producers 
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have done—package our TV prod- 
ucts in bulk, and plan for these 
products to reach listeners, not 
once a year or once a month, but 
every week for a period of weeks.” 

Included in The School Story 
series will be the following films: 

How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. 
Conant Reports, based on the best- 
selling book, The American High 
School Today. [See pages 33-34 of 
this JOURNAL.] 

Right Angle, the 1959 film pro- 
duced by NEA and state affiliated 
associations, which tells how the 
public schools develop children’s 
individual differences 

The Big Classroom, a new film 
showing how the learn-as-you-go 
approach of NEA-sponsored tours 
enables teachers to bring back new 
firsthand knowledge of their classes 

The Golden Key, which reveals 
the influence a teacher has on his 
students. In the film, Lee A. Du- 
Bridge, president of the California 
Institute of Technology and a 1959 
Golden Key award winner, takes 
his former physics teacher, O. H. 
Smith, through the fabulous facil- 
ities of Cal Tech 

Plan for Learning, the story of 
what happened when one commu- 
nity needed to build a new school 

Report on Tomorrow, which 
shows how closely business exam- 
ines the educational facilities of an 
area into which it might expand 

Pursuit of Wisdom, which shows 
how scholarship is nurtured and 
emphasizes that it must be used to 
benefit mankind 

They Grow Up So Fast, a dra- 
matic episode which points up the 
values of a good program of physi- 
cal education 

TV: New Frontier in Learning 
shows how a “live” teacher can use 
classroom television to add an ex- 
citing new dimension to education. 

Other titles include: A Shoebox 
Full of Dreams, adapted from the 
popular A Desk for Billie; And 
Gladly Teach; Freedom to Learn; 
Not by Chance; Mike Makes His 
Mark; Crowded Out; Skippy and 
the 3 R’s. ## 
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sends you on your way! 


21 glorious days! Visit 
Lima, Santiago, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro, Panama. Enjoy 
fine hotels, sightseeing, 
Braniff’s elegant air travel. 


*Tourist fare from Miami is 
only $939.60. $94.60 
down, with monthly pay- 
ments as small as $49.55. 


See your travel agent 
or Braniff. 
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What Does Big Business 


Do for Little Business? 


x, | 
BIG HELP FOR SMALL BUSINESS and a big help for us too. 
Western Electric Company representative (left) discusses order with 
one of its many small business suppliers. Item purchased here is 
spring used in Bell telephone dials. Millions are bought every year. 


It does a great deal. 


The Bell System, for instance, buys from many 
small businesses. 


In 1958, its manufacturing and supply unit, the 
Western Electric Company, did business with 
more than 30,000 other firms throughout the 
country. Nine out of ten of these suppliers 
had fewer than 500 employees. 


Purchases totaled more than $1,000,000,000. 


In addition, Bell System employees spent a 
large part of their $3,750,000,000 wages with 
hundreds of thousands of other businesses. 


The Bell System also helps many a small 
business get started and grow by making its in- 
ventions and its product designs available to 
others on reasonable terms. 


Nearly eighty companies, for example, have 
been licensed to make and sell transistors and 
thus extend the usefulness of this amazing Bell 
Telephone Laboratories invention. 


There is no doubt that it has been one of the 
biggest factors in the electronics boom. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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OUR THREATENED VALUES 


S A PRIENDLY 


I have become increasingly concerned in recent 


observer of the American scene, 


- months with the debate on American education, 
and I believe this debate is more important than the 
decisions in Washington that fill the front page. Fon 
the American people are judging their own scale of 
values, are shaping the signposts to the future, when 
thev bring their svstem of education under critical 
review. 

Not long alter Russia wrote her signature of achieve- 
ment over outer space, | attended a hearing of a Senate 
committee where Russia’s achievement in launching 
the first sputnik was greeted with alarm tempered by 
admiration. One of the witnesses was Edward ‘Teller, 
the famous scientist. “(to my surprise, he argued that 
America’s schools will never rise to the height of the 
present great challenge unless the student intcrested 
in science receives as much honor on the campus as 
the football star. 

I admit without hesitation that science must hold 
a central place in the school curriculum, but T would 
suggest respectfully that the American people should 
be less concerned at present with closing the scientific 
gap with Russia than with closing the horrid gap that 
so often separates the American deed from the Ameri- 
can word. As long as you are constant in vour loyalty 
to your own high ideals, no power on earth, certainly 
no alien creed of hatred, can shake your position as 
the guardian of mankind’s advancing hopes. I be- 
come worried, as do so many of your friends in all 
parts of the world, when you begin to regard the 
majestic ideals of your nation as luxuries or irrele- 
vancies. 

The United States makes its serious blunders only 
when it behaves like an amateur Bismarck or an ama- 
teur Machiavelli. It has no genius for duplicity. The 
American people bring strength to themselves and 
hope to the world when they remember that they are 
the disciples of Jetlerson and the descendants of Lin- 
coln. In the cold war, the one thing which Americans 


Mr. Freedman is Washington correspondent for The Guardian, 
Manchester, England. 
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must never do, no matter what the temptation, is to 
put their ideals in cold storage. 

[ am not interested in the trivial and antiquated 
debate over the rival merits of science and literature. 
My concern is with something deeper than mere ques- 
tions of the curriculum. What 
sence of any enduring emphasis on the value of tradi- 
tion in maintaining the classical and religious herit- 
Western 
life. 
men of any sernard of 
“ore like dwarits seated on the shoulders of 


worries me is the ab 


age of the world as the center of its 
intellectual 
“The 


Chartres, 


very 
generation,” said 


giants.” “It is the business of a man,” said Belloc, “to 
discover realitv, and having discovered it, to hand it 
on to his fellows.” 

My argument rests on those two quotations. [ be- 
lieve that it is a profound blunder to imagine that 
“realitw” can be found in the latest disordered event of 
the passing hour, or that it can be understood except 
in relation to the perspectives of tradition and to the 
values consecrated by time and experience, even when 
they are out of fashion with the latest popularity polls. 

I am no enemy of change and experiment, but as a 
journalist I live in a world of giddy values and con- 
trived excitement. | am not alone in my hunger fon 
a deeper view of life. Why should not the schools speak 
up for their ancient habits of disciplined thought and 
responsible conduct which we now slight at the hazard 
of our souls: 

Perhaps vou will say this view is old-lashioned. The 
solt impeachment neither depresses nor alarms me. It 
is my whole case that this braggart generation has much 
to learn from the past and should have the grace ol 
mind and humility of spirit to begin to learn it before 
the ultimate horror of atomic conflicts reduces the pil 
grimage of man to a blood-stained futility. 

And in this recovery of lost moral and intellectual 
values, America would regain her passion tor idealism, 
to the comtort of free men everywhere and the con- 
fusion of all despots. The school must become the 
shrine and sanctuary in which democracy prepares its 
victories for the future. 


a 
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TY THE Eighth Annual Assem- 
A bly of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession in Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 31-August 7, more 
than 500 delegates, representatives, 
and observers. from over 70 coun- 
tries met to discuss the theme, 
“Teaching Mutual Appreciation of 


At the recent meeting of the World Confederation of 


Washington, D.C., educators from more than 70 countries 


THE CULTURAL VALUES OF EAST AND WEST 


PAUL E. SMITH 


Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values.” 

Having co-operated with UNES- 
CO on other projects, WCOTP 
voted to participate in one of 
UNESCO's three major projects, 
which called for efforts over a 10- 
year period toward creating “the 
understanding between peoples nec- 


At the Washington airport, William G. Carr, WCOTP secretary general and NEA 
executive secretary; Mrs. Carr; and Sir Ronald Gould, WCOTP president and general 














secretary of the National Union of Teachers of England and Wales, greet delegates. 








































































Organizations of the Teaching Profession in 


emphasized that schools must teach mutual appreciation of 





essary for peaceful co-operation 
among them [which] can only be 
built on a full knowledge and ap- 
preciation of one another’s cul- 
tures.” 

Recognizing the significance of 
this project, and realizing that the 
spreading of factual knowledge of 
all the cultures was the key to the 
success of the program, WCOTP 
made, during the year, a basic study 
of this theme, probing into obsta- 
cles impeding mutual understand- 
ing, and elaborating upon cultural 
values of East and West. 

Bor what is meant by these 
terms—‘‘East’”” and ‘West’? Athen- 
ians in the fifth century B.C. under- 
stood the East to be Asia and Per- 
sia. But a thousand years later, 
Athens was part of the East along 
with Byzantium and Alexandria. It 
is only by chance of geographical 
nomenclature that the Eastern cul- 
tures are lumped together. 

For a thousand years, Constanti- 
nople served as a link between the 
East and West. In the seventh cen- 
tury, its ships were going to Great 
Britain to secure tin for the East. 
As early as the eighth century, the 
Arab countries were trading with 
the Baltic countries, parts of Eu- 
rope and Africa, and with India, 
China, and Korea. 


Dr. Smith is secretary, NEA Committee 
on International Relations. Photos by 
Carl Purcell unless otherwise indicated. 





Marco Polo and other tradesmen 
wrote detailed reports of their 
travels. One account in the thir- 
teenth century, for example, en- 
titled A Guide to the Indian Cities, 
gave accurate information concern- 
ing distances, population, religious 
beliefs, and customs. 

At the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, one could have defined Eu- 
rope as a peninsula of Asia, sus- 
ceptible to civilizing influences 
which reached it gradually from the 
East. Introduction of the compass 
and knowledge of arithmetic, alge- 
bra, astronomy, trigonometry, phar- 
macy, and science were among these 
influences. 

Shifts in world power began with 
the Middle Ages and reached a 
quicker tempo during the Renais- 
sance. The seafaring nations of the 
West went outward in diverse en- 
terprises. They were in a hurry to 
buy, sell, and build; this haste al- 
lowed little time for studying and 
understanding differences in re- 
ligion, culture, or social habits. To 
know and understand another peo- 
ple is a complex matter which re- 
quires study, tolerance, and _ pa- 
tience. These were not forthcom- 
ing during this busy era. 

The industrial revolution §cre- 
ated a demand for cheap labor and 
cheap raw materials which, togeth- 
er with rapid advances in science 
and technology, contributed to co- 
lonialism in the late nineteenth 
century. 

In the minds of the Eastern peo- 
ples, many of whom had been colo- 
nized, capitalism and colonialism 
were identical and became synony- 
mous with imperialism. Fortunate- 
ly, today the era of European colo- 
nialism has almost passed, and most 
of the newly independent countries 
are eager to join the family of na- 
tions without either rancor or bit- 
terness. 


Since the end of the fifteenth 
century, the hallmark of the West 
has been the swift march of science 
and technology. As Western man 
continues to move rapidly into the 
machine age, there may be a serious 
danger that his effort to master 
nature by means of science will 
result in the mastering of man by 
science. Stephen Vincent Benét 
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U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence Derthick at the opening session welcomes 
delegates from 105 national teachers organizations, which include more than 3.5 mil- 
lion teachers. To his left are Ruth Stout, chairman of the NEA delegation, and Sir 


Ronald Gould. 


The executive committee met several times during the conference. Shown at this 
meeting (from left to right) are Robert Michel, Switzerland; Sir Ronald Gould; 
Dr. Carr; and Paul Welty, assistant secretary general. On the right are Theophil 
Richner, Switzerland; and J. O. Mendis, Ceylon. 


voiced this fear in'the 1920’s when 
he wrote: 

The genie we have raised to rule 

the earth..., 

The tireless serf already half a 

god. 

A conventional or stereotyped 
contrast between the East and West 
pictures the West as materialistic, 
active, and progressive and the East 
as passive, contemplative, and spir- 
itual. Obviously, the characteriza- 
tions, the easy general labels, do not 
fit either East or West, although 
important differences do exist. 


Advances in technology have 
brought both East and West to the 
realization that neither of them can 
live in isolation. Both sides are 
bound to meet, and it is for this 
generation to see that they meet in 
harmony and peace. 

There are numerous elements 
and forces which can help bring 
about this necessary meeting. Sci- 
ence, for example, is a cohesive, 
binding force which can provide 
better health, a greater abundance 
of agricultural products, and better 
communications for both East and 
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S.H.M. Jones, Gambia; Josefina Pessacq, 
Argentina; Dolores de Llano, Mexico; and 
Vincent Raines, Alabama Education As- 
sociation, are guests of NEA Journal Edi- 
tor Mildred S. Fenner on Friendship 
Night. Delegates were guests in 120 
American homes that evening. 


West. However, science itself can 
advance co-operation so far and no 
further; it needs as a foundation 
the mutual appreciation of cultural 
and spiritual values. 


Tue Eighth WCOTP Confer- 
ence emphasized the things that 
unite peoples. At the same time, 
differences were realistically noted 
and respected. No one should be so 
vain of his national culture that he 


The Committee on Education in Africa and the 
Exploratory Commission on Educational Policy 
in Africa meet under the leadership of E. E. 
Esua, secretary of Nigeria Union of Teachers. 


recognizes no other. However, in a 
world of 2.7 billion people with 
more than 3000 living cultures, the 
problem of promoting an under- 
standing and appreciation of East- 
West cultural values is indeed diffi- 
cult. 

Certainly, understanding of other 
peoples and other cultures must 
start with an understanding of one’s 
self, one’s family, and one’s own 
nation. This kind of insight forms 
the substratum upon which an in- 
dividual, confident and knowledge- 
able of that which he has experi- 
enced, can step forward into the un- 
known without fearing it, without 
reacting against it, and without 
avoiding it. 

Interest and curiosity is extended 
to other things when one’s own cir- 
cumstance will permit it. A man 
who is hungry or sick is not very in- 
terested or curious about the world. 
Freedom means almost nothing to 
a man who is ill, for he has no 
freedom from that which is closest 
to him. 

Mutual appreciation of cultural 
values begins when one’s own ma- 
turity allows an open-mindedness 
and flexibility that does not require 
one to justify or compare the 
strange or different with that which 





he prefers. It may be said, then, that 
mutual appreciation of East-West 
cultural values begins at home with 
a maturity and flexibility that 
reaches out to learn about others 
as they are and not as we would 
like them to be or as we think they 
should be. 


Ar the WCOTP Conference, 
educators from over 70 countries 
brought out again and again that 
if a mutual appreciation of the cul- 
tural values of society both of the 
East and West is to succeed, the 
schools must play an important 
role. This calls for a reappraisal of 
curriculum content, of textbooks, 
and of other teaching materials. 

During the conference, a teaching 
aid in the form of a filmstrip devel- 
oped by the National Education As- 
sociation was presented to each 
delegate. Entitled All of Us: The 
People of the World, the filmstrip 
is designed for the upper ele- 
mentary grades. It uses split frames 
to show something about the life of 
people in East and West. 

The purpose of the filmstrip is to 
make plain to elementary-school 
children that all men are alike in 
many ways: All have similar wants 
and needs in spite of the fact that 


Miguela Solis, Philippines; J. O. Mendis, Ceylon; S. Natarajan, 
India; Ricardo Castro and Roman Lorenz, Philippines, all 
members of the Asian Committee, work on a professional code for 
teachers, Mr. Natarajan, WCOTP vice-president, is chairman. 
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environment, history, and differing 
views of life give to the human 
family a remarkable diversity. 
The conference was informed 
that increasing attention is being 
given to the study of non-Western 
civilizatons in U.S. schools and col- 
leges. In pointing out the impor- 
tance of this new emphasis, Howard 
E. Wilson of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles has said: 


The situation which gave Western 
civilization almost a monopoly in 
American education no longer exists. 

The pattern of the world has 
changed, and cultures, often older and 
more complex than our own, are now 
and will be increasingly important to 
our domestic welfare and prosperity 
and to our participation in world af- 
fairs. 

Two recent reports illustrate our 
broadening cultural relationships 
with the Asian half of the world. 

The report of the sixth National 
Conference of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Turn 
East Toward Asia, has a chapter on 
education which emphasizes basic 
problems in increasing awareness 
and knowledge of Asia at all levels 
of our educational system. 

A special report by the Asia So- 
ciety, Educational and Cultural Ac- 


tivities on Asia: An account of re- 
cent developments in the United 
States, stresses postwar growth of 
American educational efforts per- 
taining to Asia. 

New emphasis is being given Asia 
in our liberal-arts colleges and uni- 
versities. This is also true in some 
teacher-education institutions. In 
New York, for example, the State 
University Teachers College at New 
Paltz has started courses on Asia in 
both the social sciences and the 
humanities, while the colleges at 
Oswego and Oneonta include study 
of Asia in a required interdisciplin- 
ary survey of non-Western cultures. 

For teachers in service, particu- 
larly at-the high-school level, there 
are Opportunities for study of Asia 
at summer institutes offered by 


more than a dozen colleges and 
universities. There also are growing 
opportunities for teachers to visit 
Asian lands through educational 
travel and exchange programs. 

In bringing about a mutual ap- 


Viewing the Lincoln Memorial are 


preciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values, the role of the 
teachers, as always, is a key one. 
Important beginnings have been 
made by educators, and the rate of 
growth is rapid and vigorous. What 
is being sought is a world in which 
the dignity of the individual is up- 
permost, as well as a world in which 
citizens of any country can feel 
at home everywhere. #+ + 


A report of the Assembly proceed- 
ings, a brochure containing all the 
suggestions of national member as- 
sociations on how to encourage 
East-West understanding through 
education, a Reading Guide to Asia 
for Teachers, and a picture book of 
the conference can be obtained for 
$2 from WCOTP headquarters, 
1227 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Those who send in the $2 
remittance also will receive a year’s 
subscription to a monthly news- 
letter and to Panorama, quarterly 
publication of WCOTP. 


A. P. Khattry, India; Abdur Rahman Kahn, 


Pakistan; and Diwan Sharma, India. Conference participants enjoyed a day’s ex- 
cursion, visiting the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier en route to Mount Vernon. 
After a boat ride back to Washington, they had a quick tour of the city. 


NEA President W. W. Eshelman (right) and 
others of the NEA delegation listen intently 
during a business session. Earphones trans- 
mitted the discussions in four languages. 





THIS 1S SUBSTITUTING 


BEATRICE 


getting dinner impromptu in 

someone else’s kitchen. That 
has been my reply to all the ques- 
tioners—including many _ regular 
teachers who have never taken the 
place of a colleague. 

I have heard withering remarks 
from teachers, parents, and pupils 
about the procedures, discipline, 
and reports of substitutes, Frankly, 
I made the same comments when 
I taught regularly. Then I didn’t 
understand all the problems. Be- 
cause I have been doing substitute 
work for three years in every and 
any grade, I now see the situation 
in a wholly different light. 


S BSTITUTE teaching is a lot like 


Tue phone rings between seven 


and eight in the morning. It’s us- 
ually a wash day. Miss Jones, the 
fourth-grade teacher at Valley 
School, is ill,, and the substitute 
is asked to fill in. Between then 
and 8:15, she must attend to 
breakfast for herself, her husband, 
her children, and assorted pets, do 
dishes, make beds, put piles of 
dirty clothes back in the hamper, 
help her youngest with one last bit 
of homework, pack lunches, take 
things out of the freezer for the 
evening meal, and dress appro- 
priately. Finally she arrives at the 
designated schoolroom, ready, al- 
beit out of breath, to take over in 
someone else’s domain. 
Theoretically, by looking at the 
lesson plan, the substitute teacher 
can find out how the day should 
go. Unfortunately, however, the 
ill teacher has seldom foreseen her 
disability. So the plan for that day 
may be intelligible only to its au- 


Mrs. Smith, a former teacher of English 
and art in Horicon, Wisconsin, now 
does substitute teaching in Middleton, 
Wisconsin. 
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thor. Such a notation as “pages 63- 
79” may be very helpful to the reg- 
ular teacher, but it means a frantic 
search by the stand-in for the right 
book. 

One of the directions left by 
the principal says, “See that room 
committees do their jobs.” It may 
be important for the committees to 
carry out their appointed tasks, but 
such a procedure involves many 
important decisions by the referee 
—especially since no one is able to 
remember whether it is Thomas 
and his helpers or Mary and her 
helpers who are to take care of the 
library today. 

All papers and workbooks must 
be collected, corrected, and placed 
in the proper folders. It is hardly 


No amount of experimentation 
can ever prove me right; a single 
experiment may at any time 
prove me wrong.—Albert Einstein 


possible to correct papers during 
the “free” music, art, and recess 
periods, since that time is spent 
preparing for language, social stud- 
ies, or geography. The only time 
available is during lunch period 
and after school. So if the substi- 
tute seems aloof, it is only because 
she is too busy checking to chat. 

If by some unhappy coincidence 
the substitute happens to land in 
a class with one of her own chil- 
dren, it is doubly difficult. She 
tries desperately not to call on 
him; in fact, she almost ignores 
him so that he will not seem fa- 
vored. This suits the youngster, 
who spends most of the day with 
his eyes downcast, trembling with 
embarrassment for fear Mother will 
make a fool of herself. 

When the lessons are finished, 
the classroom must be put in order. 


This tidying will probably be done 
with the help of the aforemen- 
tioned committees and with the 
same aforementioned disputes and 
settlements. 

While the assistants are busily 
cleaning erasers (remembering not 
to hit them against the building) , 
washing blackboards (remember- 
ing not to use too much water), 
and straightening chairs (remem- 
bering not to get them too close to 
the radiators), the manager is 
counting the various monies, re- 
cording lists of visitors and notices 
received, putting books, papers, and 
art materials in their places, and 
finishing the correcting of papers. 


Ir DOESN’T happen very often, 
but something like this has hap- 
pened twice to me: 

The fourth grade is scheduled to 
put on a Thanksgiving program for 
the PTA. The announcements 
have been sent out, the costumes 
are ready (except for William’s In- 
dian headdress and Jane’s Puritan 
collar), the stage props are all set 
(except for 32 ears of Indian corn) , 
the children are hysterical, and the 
regular teacher is sick in bed. 

So after a day of the routine 
previously described, the pinch 
hitter must take charge of a dress 
rehearsal, improvise bits to cos- 
tumes, and ransack the town for 
missing props, besides studying the 
play so that she’ll know how and 
when to prompt. 

By this time the poor substitute 
is so exhausted that she is very 
likely to write a terse report some- 
thing like this: 

1. Lunch money. Thomas and Wil- 
liam ate but will pay tomorrow. 

2. Arithmetic. Finished yesterday's 
problems. Mary still did not complete 
her work. 

3. Assignments. See note in lesson- 
plan book. 

4. Comment. Children were normal. 

The day is now finished. The 
weary stand-in is free to joggle 
home to a thawed (she hopes) 
roast, dirty clothes, hungry chil- 
dren, and a harassed husband. As 
the pupils leave the now-neat 
schoolroom, they dutifully bid 
adieu to their substitute teacher, 
then ask piteously, “Will our Miss 
Jones be back tomorrow?” + # 
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A REDEFINITION 
OF EDUCATION 


MARGARET MEAD 


HEN we look realistically at 
W today’s world and become 

aware of what the actual 
problems of learning are, our con- 
ception of education changes radi- 
cally. Although the educational 
system remains. basically un- 
changed, we are no longer dealing 
primarily with the vertical trans- 
mission of the tried and true by 
the old, mature, and experienced 
teacher to the young, immature, 
and inexperienced pupil in the 
classroom. 

This was the system of education 
developed in a stable, slowly chang- 
ing culture. By itself, vertical trans- 
mission of knowledge no longer 
adequately serves the purposes of 
education in a world of rapid 
change. 

What is needed and what we are 
already moving toward is the in- 
clusion of another whole dimen- 
sion of learning: the lateral trans- 
mission, to every sentient member 
of society, of what has just been 


This article grew out of Dr. Mead’s 
“Thinking Ahead: Why Is Education 
Obsolete?” which appeared in the Har- 
vard Business Review, November-De- 
cember 1958. Dr. Mead is associate cura- 
tor of ethnology, The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. She is the 
author of numerous articles and books, 
including New Lives for Old (Morrow. 
1956). 
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discovered, invented, created, man- 
ufactured, or marketed. 

This need for lateral transmis- 
sion exists no less in the classroom 
and laboratory than it does on the 
assembly line with its working 
force of experienced and raw work- 
men. The man who teaches an- 
other individual the new mathe- 
matics or the use of a newly in- 
vented tool is not sharing knowl- 
edge he acquired years ago. He 
learned what was new yesterday, 
and his pupil must learn it today. 


Tue whole teaching-and-learning 
continuum, once tied in an orderly 
and productive way to the passing 
of generations and the growth of 
the child into a man, has exploded 
in our faces. Yet even as we try to 
catch hold of and patch up the 
pieces, we fail to recognize what 
has happened. 

We have moved into a period in 
which the break with the past pro- 
vides an opportunity for creating 
a new framework for activity in al- 
most every field—but in each field 
the fact that there has been a break 
must be rediscovered. In education 
there has been up to now no real 
recognition of the extent to which 
our present system is outmoded. 

Historians point sagely to the 
last two educational crises — the 


first of which ended with the estab- 
lishment of the universal elemen- 
tary school and the second with the 
establishment of the universal high 
school—and with remarkable logic 
and lack of imagination they pre- 
dict that the present crisis will fol- 
low the same pattern. 

According to such predictions, 
the crisis will last until 1970, when 
it will end with the establishment 
of universal college education, ac- 
cessible in principle to all young 
Americans. 

Implicit in this prediction is a 
series of other dubious assump- 
tions, such as these: 

@ Our educational system has 
fallen behind in something and 
should therefore arrange to catch 
up. 

© Our difficulties are due to the 
“bulge,” the host of babies that 
tricked the statisticians. 

@ The pendulum is swinging 
back to sense—to discipline and 
dunce caps, switches and multipli- 
cation tables. 

But in the midst of the incessant 
discussion and the search for scape- 
goats to take the blame for what 
everyone admits is a parlous state, 
extraordinarily little attention is 
being paid to basic issues. Every- 
one simplv wants more of what we 
already have: more children in 
more schools for more hours study- 
ing more of something. 

Likewise, scant attention is paid 
to the fact that two great new edu- 
cational agencies, the armed serv- 
ices and industry, have entered the 
field, and there is little awareness 
of the ways in which operations in 
these institutions are altering tra- 
ditional education. 

But most important, the pattern 
itself is hardly questioned, for we 
think we know what education is 
and what a good education ought 
to be. However deficient we may 
be as a people, as taxpayers, or as 
educators, we may be actualizing 
our ideals. 


Aw occastonat iconoclast can 
ask: “Wouldn’t it be fine if we 
could scrap our whole school sys- 
tem and start anew?” But he gets 
no hearing because evervone knows 
that what he is saying is nonsense. 
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Wishful dreams of starting anew 
are obviously impractical, but this 
does not mean that someone should 
not ask these crucial questions: 

Is our present historic idea of 
education suitable for people in 
the mid-twentieth century, who 
have a life expectancy of 70 years, 
and who live in a world of automa- 
tion and global communication, 
ready to begin space exploration 
and aware of the possibility of 
bringing about the suicide of the 
entire human species? 

Is it not possible that the prob- 
lem of the educational system's ob- 
solescence goes beyond such issues 
as methods of teaching reading or 
physics, or the most desirable age 
for leaving school, or the payment 
of teachers, or the length of sum- 
mer holidays, or the number of 
vears best devoted to college? 

Is not the break between past 
and present—and so the whole 
problem of outdating in our educa- 
tional system—related to a change 
in the rate of change? For change 
has become so rapid that adjust- 
ment cannot be left to the next 
generation. Adults must—not once, 
but continually—take in, adjust to, 
use, and make innovations in a 
steady stream of discovery and new 
conditions. 

Is it not possible that an educa- 
tional system that was designed to 
teach what was known to little chil- 
dren and to a selected few young 
men may not fit a world in which 
the most important factors in 
everyone’s life are those things that 
are not yet, but soon will be, 
known? 

Is it not equally possible that 
our present definition of a pupil or 
a student is out of date when we 
define the learner as a child (or at 
best an immature person) who is 
entitled to moral protection and 
subsistence in a dependency posi- 
tion and who is denied the moral 
autonomy that is accorded to an 
adult? 


Looxinc at our educational sys- 
tem today, we can see that in vari- 
ous ways it combines these differ- 
ent functions: 

@ The protection of the child 
against exploitation and the pro- 
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tection of society against precocity 
and inexperience 

@ The maintenance of learners 
in a state of moral and economic 
dependency 

@ Giving to all children the spe- 
cial, wider education once reserved 
for those of privileged groups, in 
an attempt to form the citizen of a 
democracy as once the son of a 
noble house was formed 

@ The teaching of complex and 
specialized skills which, under our 
complex system of division of la- 
bor, is too difficult and time-con- 
suming for each set of parents to 
master or to hand on to their own 
children 

@ The transmission of something 
which the parents’ generation does 
not know (in the case of immi- 
grants with varied cultural and 
linguistic backgrounds) to chil- 
dren whom the authorities or the 
parents wish to have educated. 

To these multiple functions of 
an educational system, which, in a 
slowly changing society, were vari- 
ously performed, we have added 
slowly and reluctantly a quite new 
function: education for rapid and 
self-conscious adaptation to a 
changing world. 

That we have as yet failed to rec- 
ognize the new character of change 
is apparent in a thousand ways. De- 
spite the fact that a subject taught 
to college freshmen may have al- 
tered basically by the time the same 
students are seniors, it is still said 
that colleges are able to give stu- 
dents “a good education’’—finished, 
wrapped, sealed with a degree. 

Upon getting a bachelor’s degree, 
a student can decide to “go on” toa 
higher degree because he has net as 
vet “completed” his education, that 
is, the lump of the known which he 
has decided to bite off. But a stu- 
dent who has once let a year go by 
after he is “out of school” does not 
“go on,” but rather “goes back” to 
school. 

And as we treat education as the 
right of a minor who has not vet 
completed high school, just so we 
equate marriage and parenthood 
with getting a diploma; both indi- 
cate that one’s education is “fin- 
ished.” 

Consistent with our conception 


of what a student is, our educa- 
tional institutions are places where 
we keep “children” for a shorter or 
longer period. The length of time 
depends in* part on their intelli- 
gence and motivation and in part 
on their parents’ incomes and the 
immediately recognized national 
needs for particular skills or types 
of training. 

Once they have left, we regard 
them as in some sense finished, 
neither capable of nor in need of 
further “education,” for we still be- 
lieve that education should come 
all in one piece, or rather, in a 
series of connected pieces, each 
presented as a whole at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and the college 
level. All other behaviors are aber- 
rant. 

So we speak of “interrupted” 
education—that is, education which 
has been broken into by sickness, 
delinquency, or military service— 
and we attempt to find means of re- 
pairing this interruption. Indeed, 
the whole GI bill, which if a mag- 
nificent way gave millions of young 
men a chance for a different kind 
of education than they would 
otherwise have got, was conceived 
of primarily as a means of com- 
pensating young men for an un- 
sought but unavoidable interrup- 
tion. 

Thus we avoid facing the most 
vivid truth of the new age: No one 
will live all his life in the world 
into which he was born, and no one 
will die in the world in which he 
worked in his maturity. 

For those who work on the grow- 
ing edge of science, technology, or 
the arts, contemporary life changes 
at even shorter intervals. Often, 
only a few months may elapse be- 
fore something which previously 
was easily taken for granted must 
be unlearned or transformed to fit 
the new state of knowledge or prac- 
tice. 


In TODAY’s world, no one can 
“complete an education.” The stu- 
dents we need are not just children 
who are learning to read and write, 
plus older students, conceived of as 
minors, who are either “going on” 
with or “going back” to specialized 
education. Rather, we need chil- 
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dren and adolescents and young 
and mature and “senior” adults, 
each of whom is learning at the ap- 
propriate pace and with all the 
special advantages and disadvan- 
tages of experience peculiar to his 
own age. 

Each and every one of these is a 
learner, not only of the old and 
tried—the alphabet or multiplica- 
tion tables or Latin declensions or 
French irregular verbs or the bino- 
mial theorem—but of new, hardly 
tried theories and methods: pattern 
analysis, general system theory, 
space lattices, cybernetics, and so 
on. 

Learning of this kind must go on, 
not only at special times and in 
special places, but all through pro- 
duction and consumption—from 
the technician who must handle a 
new machine to the factory super- 
visor who must introduce its use. 
the union representative who must 
interpret it to the men, the fore- 
man who must keep the men work- 
ing, the salesman who must service 
a new device or find markets for it, 
the housewife who must under- 
stand how to care for a new ma- 
terial, the mother who must answer 
the questions of a four-year-old 
child. 

In this world, the age of the 
teacher is no longer necessarily 
relevant. For instance, children 
teach grandparents how to manage 
TV, young expediters come into 
the factory along with the new 
equipment, and young men invent 
automatic programing for com- 
puters over which their seniors 
struggle. 

This, then, is what we call the 
lateral transmission of knowledge. 
It is not an outpouring of knowl- 
edge from the “wise old teacher” 
into the minds of young pupils, as 
in vertical transmission. Rather, it 
is a sharing of knowledge by the in- 
formed with the uninformed, what- 
ever their ages. The primary pre- 
requisite for the learner is the de- 
sire to know. 


To FACILITATE this lateral trans- 
mission of knowledge, we need to 
redefine what we mean by primary 
and secondary education. We need 
to stop thinking that free and, 
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when necessary, subsidized educa- 
tion is appropriate only when it is 
preliminary to an individual’s work 
experience. 

Instead of adding more and more 
years of compulsory education 
(which would further confuse the 
meaning of education and the pur- 
pose of schools) , we need to sepa- 
rate primary and secondary educa- 
tion in an entirely new way: 

By primary education we would 
mean the stage of education in 
which all children are taught what 
they need to know in order to be 
fully human in the world in which 
they are growing up—including the 
basic skills of reading and writing 
and a basic knowledge of numbers, 
money, geography, transportation 
and communication, the law, and 
the nations of the world. 

By secondary education we 
would mean an education that is 
based on primary education, and 
that can be obtained in any amount 
and at any period during the indi- 
vidual’s whole lifetime. 

After agreeing upon this redefini- 
tion, we could begin to deal effec- 
tively with the vast new demands 
that are being made on us. The 
high schools would be relieved of 
the nonlearners. (It would be es- 
sential, of course, that industry, 
government, or some other social 
group accept the responsibility of 
employing or otherwise occupying 
these persons.) 

But, more important, men and 
women, instead of preparing for a 
single career to which—for lack of 
any alternative—they must stick 
during their entire active lives, 
would realize that they might learn 
something else. Women, after their 
children became older, could be 
educated for particular new tasks, 
instead of facing the rejection that 
today is related to fear about the 


difficulty of acquiring new learning 
in middle age. 

Whatever their age, those obtain- 
ing a secondary education at any 
level (high school, college, or be- 
yond) would be in school because 
they wanted to learn and wanted to 
be there at that time. 

In an educational system of this 
kind, we could give primary educa- 
tion and protection to children as 
well as protection and _ sensitive 
supervision to adolescents. We 
could back up to the hilt the po- 
tentiality of every human being— 
of whatever age—to learn at any 
level. 

The right to obtain secondary 
education when and where the in- 
dividual could use it would include 
not only the right of access to exist- 
ing conventional types of schools 
but also the right of access to types 
of work training not yet or only 
now being developed—new kinds of 
apprenticeship and also new kinds 
of work teams. 


Iw tHnine about an effective 
educational system, we should rec- 
ognize that the adolescent’s need 
and right to work is as great as 
(perhaps greater than) his im- 
mediate need and right to study. 
And we must recognize that the 
adult’s need and right to study 
more is as great as (perhaps greater 
than) his need and right to hold 
the same job until he is 65. 

We cannot accomplish the essen- 
tial educational task merely by 
keeping children and young adults 
—whom we treat like children—in 
school longer. We can do it by 
creating an educational system in 
which all individuals will be as- 
sured of the secondary and higher 
education they want and can use 
any time throughout their entire 


lives. ## 
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THE POWER OF MISS BREWER 


iss Brewer was part Chero- 
M kee, and she never let us 

sixth-graders forget it. A 
bony-faced woman with graying, 
wiry hair, she spoke animatedly 
with a Midwestern twang. Nothing 
about her looked especially In- 
dian, according to the image sug- 
gested by the Saturday matinee 
movies which I saw regularly. Yet, 
something in her  sure-footed 
strength convinced us. She held the 
reins on our nondescript class, chil- 
dren of small-town factory workers, 
shopkeepers, and recent immi- 
grants. 

“Just you remember, no non- 
sense. My grandfather was a Chero- 
kee,” she would say. And no non- 
sense prevailed. 


I pon’r remember how Miss 
Brewer taught us academic skills, 
or whether she taught them well. 
But she had power, and she put 
some of it into us. 

There were two sixth grades in 
our school. According to one of the 
“better” students, we were the 
second or “slow” sixth grade. When 
Miss Brewer heard about this, she 
told us: 

“Don’t let me hear any more of 
this nonsense about your being in 
the second group of the sixth grade. 
Each of you is smart in his own 
way. Do you understand?” 

At first there was only silence. 
Then Wilfred, his large, flat face 
growing pink, raised his hand and 
asked, “Well, what about me, Miss 
Brewer? I don’t read so good. I’m 
not so smart.” 

Miss Brewer was at no loss. ““Wil- 
fred, my grandfather couldn’t read 
a word. Still, he was a Cherokee 
chief, the head of his people. Some 
people are good with words, some 
with numbers, some with their 
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hands. Who fixed my drawer when 
it jammed? Wilfred. Who always 
knows just how to untangle the 
shade-pulls on the windows?” 

We echoed, “Wilfred.” 

Wilfred’s face was even rosier 
now, but he was smiling as he said, 
“Aw, that’s nothin’.” 

Miss Brewer handed him his self- 
respect tied up with a bow, “Wil- 
fred’s father is a carpenter. He 
knows how to think with his hands, 
and so does his son. Wilfred is one 
of the smartest boys with his hands 


I know. Now let’s get to work.” 


I CAME into Miss Brewer’s class 
in the middle of the school year; I 
knew nobody in the school. At 
arithmetic time the first day, Miss 
Brewer said we were to write Ro- 
man numerals from | to 100, and 
when she asked, “Evelyn, you know 
Roman numerals, don’t you?” I 
nodded. It was hard enough to be 
coming into a new class, without 
having to admit ignorance as well. 

Since I had never heard of 
Roman numerals, I just sat there 
until I saw what the boy in back of 
me was doing. He seemed to be 
marking up his paper with I’s, X’s, 
and V’s. So I did the same, filling 
both sides of the paper for good 
measure. 

When Miss Brewer came by to 
collect the papers, she glanced at 
mine for an extra moment and 
then moved on without a word. 
The next morning she said, “It’s 
time for us to review Roman 
numerals.” This we did, clearly 
and thoroughly. My motivation 
was so strong that I learned Roman 
numerals in one lesson. 

Miss Brewer lifted me from noth- 
ingness to something less easy to 
define with two discoveries she 
made and used. 

She found out that I could sing 
in harmony and promptly gave me 


the thrill of joining her in singing 
“Down by the Old Mill Stream” 
for the class. She also learned that 
I had the gift of talking to a large 
group and promoted me as one of 
the chief school speech-makers on 
behalf of the Liberty Loan Drive 
which was in swing following 
World War I. 

With this type of encourage- 
ment, my spirits and my status 
soared. Miss Brewer made it plain 
that she expected me to be a leader, 
and the intoxicating confidence she 
placed in me would not let me fail 
her. I began to work. My grades 
began to climb, even in arithmetic, 
which I loathed. 

Miss Brewer helped each of us 
in different ways. When Dora Lar- 
sen cried in class one day because 
she had to get working papers and 
leave school, our teacher told her: 
“My Cherokee grandfather used to 
say, “The salt of tears spoils the 
taste of courage.’ Dora, if your 
family needs your help, I’m proud 
to think you’re grown up enough 
to be able to give it.” 

She went on to tell about the 
newly formed night-school classes 
that led to a diploma. Dora left 
school carrying a_ blue-leather 
volume of American poetry, the 
gift of Miss Brewer, and, as a pres- 
ent from the class, a handmade 
certificate for excellence as a school 
citizen. 


Waren we were promoted at the 
end of June, there was no show of 


tenderness between Miss Brewer 
and us, We simply walked in a 
double line into another class- 
room, to the accompaniment of 
crisp injunctions to be quiet and 
orderly. Miss Brewer did not sen- 
timentalize. She had completed her 
job of giving us a year of living 
worthy of a Cherokee chief’s grand- 
daughter. # + 
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-—-an overview 


HAT’S wrong with my teach- 

\\ ing? Why can’t he learn? 
Why does he forget so quick- 

ly? Why is he such a behavior prob- 
lem? Isn’t he mentally retarded? 
Don’t you think it’s just an emo- 
tional block? How can I bring him 
up to standard? Such questions are 
among the many which teachers 
often ask about the slow learner. 


Dr. Dunn is co-ordinator, education for 
exceptional children, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, and is 
immediate past president of the Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, an NEA 
department. He acknowledges special 
appreciation to Martin B. Miller and 
Stuart J. Wilson, advanced graduate 
students in psychology and special edu- 
cation at Peabody College, for their as- 
sistance in reviewing the research litera- 
ture on this subject. 


LLOYD M. DUNN 


What’s wrong with the school? 
Why can’t they get him interested 
in studying? Why do the other stu- 
dents pick on him? These are a 
few of the many concerns of the 
slow learner’s parents. 

Why do I have to go to school? 
Why does the teacher take it out 
on me? Did they have to fail me? 
What’s so important about school 
anyway? The source of these latter 
queries need not be pointed out. 


Eucators have _ perennially 
been concerned with slow learners, 
frequently expending an undue 
proportion of time and energy on 
their behalf because unrealistic 
goals are set for them. Most of our 
present-day educational procedures 
are based on tradition and philos- 
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ophy rather than scientific evi- 
dence. Nevertheless, we know how 
to do a better job than we are 
presently doing to help the slow 
learner. 

It is true that we need a better 
supply of school psychologists and 
more adequate financial support 
for comprehensive school testing 
programs, but of even greater im- 
portance is the need for more wide- 
spread knowledge among the teach- 
ing profession of what can be done 
to help children with learning 
difficulties. 


What Slow Learner Means 


If slow learners are not to be con- 
fused with the emotionally dis- 
turbed, educationallv retarded, and 
mentally retarded, one must be 
arbitrary about defining this group 
of pupils. 

Good’s Dictionary of Education 
defines the slow-learning child as 
one “who, though capable of 
achieving a moderate degree of 
academic success, will do so at a 
slower rate with less than average 
efficiency.” 

It is common practice to classify 
pupils as slow learners when they 
score between 75 and 90 (or be- 
tween the fifth and twenty-fifth 
percentile) on repeated valid tests 
of intelligence. The magnitude of 
the problem which the limited 
learner presents to the school comes 
into sharp relief when it is recog- 
nized that one pupil in five (or 
20%) falls in this category. 

As we learn more and more about 
the differential aptitudes that pu- 
pils have for various school subjects, 
our definition of slow learning may 
need modification. Already in Eng- 
land, Duncan, in his The Educa- 


tion of the Ordinary Child, has out- 
lined a special curriculum for pu- 
pils who have low verbal intelli- 
gence but higher nonverbal (prac- 
tical) intelligence. 


Identifying the Slow Learner 


Unless all pupils are routinely 
examined by a psychologist prior to 
beginning school, prime responsi- 
bility for initial referral of the 
probable slow learner rests with the 
classroom teacher. A slow rate of 
learning plus poor retention are 
the best indices. Of course, fina 
identification must be based on in 
telligence-tests scores. 

Group tests of intelligence are 
essentially screening techniques. 
Those youngsters who consistently 
score above an IQ of 90 on these 
instruments cannot be classified as 
slow learners and should not be 
referred to the psychologist as such. 
The Lorge-Thorndike, Kuhlmann- 
Finch, California, and SRA Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Tests are 
among the most popular for use 
in elementary schools today. The 
Differential Aptitude Tests and 
School and College Ability Tests 
lead the list in high schools. These 
yield at least a verbal and a non- 
verbal intelligence-test score. 

Following screening, a compre- 
hensive examination administered 
by a competent school psychologist 
is necessary for the identification of 
the slow learner, since many pupils 
who score between 75 and 90 on 
group IQ tests will increase their 
scores to about 90 when given ap- 
propriate individual intelligence 
tests and increased incentives to 
perform optimally. 

Besides administering such. tests 
of scholastic aptitude as the Re- 


MENTAL AGES FOR INCREASING CHRONOLOGICAL AGES* 


“Ys Slow learner's chronological age 
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5-7 6-4 
6-0 6-9 
6-5 7-2 
6-10 7-8 
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79 8-5 
8-3 9-0 
8-10 9-7 
9-4 
9-11 


al 
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10-6 
11-3 
12-0 


12-9 
13-6 


9-2 
9-9 
10-5 
10-3. = II-I 
10-10 II-9 


9-10 
10-6 
11-3 
II-II 
12-7 


11-3 
12-0 
12-10 
13-8 
14-5 


*To derive the grade placement capacity subtract 5 from the mental age—the 


rule of 5. 
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vised Stanford-Binet, Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children, and 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale, the psychologist will employ 
a wide battery of instruments in- 
cluding achievement tests, tests of 
personality, interest inventories, 
and so on, to gain support for the 
diagnosis of slow learner and to 
rule out such factors as emotional 
maladjustment, educational _ re- 
tardation, and extreme cultural de- 
privation as the primary disability. 

This examination, along with 
other diagnostic information gath- 
ered from school records, home 
visits, and so forth, is crucial to the 
school’s effectively serving the slow 
learner. For educators to devise 
procedures for the limited learner 
without comprehensive diagnostic 
data is as incongruous as for phy- 
sicians to prescribe treatment with- 
out having made a careful and 
thorough diagnosis. 


What Are Slow Learners Like? 


In only one characteristic are all 
slow learners alike: their consistent- 
ly slow rate of academic learning. 
Plotting the growth in mental age 
of these youngsters gives a valuable 
index of potential level of academic 
attainment. 

The table on this page shows, for 
example, that a pupil whose IQ 
score is 75 will have acquired a 
mental age of only four years, six 
months when he reaches a chrono- 
logical age of six. He will not reach 
a mental age of 6-0 until he is 
eight; even when he is 12 he will 
only have the capacity to do be- 
ginning grade-4 work. At 16, he 
will have accumulated only the 
capacity to perform at the begin- 
ning grade-7 work. 

In teaching the slow learner, it is 
essential to keep his mental age 
(and therefore his corresponding 
grade capacity) constantly in mind. 
Research has consistently demon- 
strated that mental age is the best 
single index of capacity for school 
work. 

Even when they work up to 
capacity, slow learners can only be 
expected to achieve at between the 
grade-7 to grade-9 levels when they 
finish high school. Perhaps the big- 
gest single error made in teaching 
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The school psychologist uses many instruments in identifying the slow learner. 


these youngsters is expecting them 
to work up to their physical age 
rather than their mental age. 

In addition to their slow rate 
of learning, these pupils forget 
quickly and have special difficulties 
with abstract reasoning. They are 
especially lacking in curiosity, 
creativity, and critical thinking as 
these factors apply to school work. 

The range of individual differ- 
ences among all pupils—including 
slow learners—increases with age. 
Slow learners keep falling further 
and further behind brighter chil- 
dren as they move into junior and 
senior high school. Thus, the high 
school faces an even greater chal- 
lenge in this area than the ele- 
mentary school. 

In addition to the characteristics 
of the slow learner already men- 
tioned, some other traits have been 
shown by research. These charac- 
teristics do not apply to all slow 
learners; there are many exceptions 
to each generality. 

The few studies which have been 
conducted indicate that over one- 
half of our slow learners are poorer 
in personal and social adjustment 
than brighter students. They tend 
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to be rejected by their peers, usual- 
ly because of their aggressive and 
unacceptable behavior. They are a 
“marginal group” who have a self- 
concept which is failure-oriented 
and who have difficulty in growing 
up. 

Many slow learners are disci- 
pline problems in school and po- 
tential delinquents in society. This 
is not surprising since they have 
difficulty with abstract concepts, 
including those involving right and 
wrong and are more frequently ap- 
prehended because the home gives 
them less protection. 

Havighurst found that 80% of 
his slow learners were from ion 


socioeconomic backgrounds, 37% 
from broken homes. Many parents 
were extremely poor models. d 

While most slow learners (espe- 


cially the boys) react to school 
failure by aggression, some become 
withdrawn. This latter group 
(with girls predominating) cause 
the schools less trouble but are an 
even greater challenge. Providing 
them with success experiences and 
restoring them to better adjustment 
is a complex assignment. Extreme 
cases will require psychological and 


psychiatric attention. But, while 
most slow learners have personality 
problems, some are amazingly re- 
laxed, pleasant, and well adjusted 
in spite of repeated school failure. 

Collmann and Newlyn, in a study 
conducted in England, found slow 
learners tend to marry younger, 
especially the females. Only 44% 
were found to read as a hobby, as 
against 72% for normals; while 
94% were interested in television 
and the cinema as compared with 
76% of normals. 

The slow learner differs only in 
degree from other pupils. He has 
the same physical and psychological 
needs, lives in the same community, 
and goes to the same schools as 
other youngsters. 

It is in school where he meets his 
major difficulties. His social and 
physical adjustment is so near aver- 
age that he is not recognized as a 
slow learner until he begins school. 
Upon graduation he usually loses 
his label. He finds his way into the 
unskilled or semiskilled profes- 
sions, marries, raises a family, and 
generally carries a reasonable and 
important share of responsibility 
as an adult citizen. # # 
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THE SLOW LEARNER 


MERLE B. KARNES 
HERE is no pat answer as to 
‘| what administrative devices 

and planning best enable us 
to meet the needs of the slow-learn- 
ing child. One thing we know for 
sure is that slow learners are with 
us to stay in such sizeable numbers 
that we can scarcely turn our backs 
on the problem. 

Although there is no one ideal 
administrative plan for educating 
slow learners, there are certain 
basic principles that we should be 
familiar with and that we should 
seriously consider in our planning 
for these children. 


e A well-defined and executed 
plan for early identification of the 
slow learner is a must. A child who 
is not working up to grade stand- 
ard is not necessarily a slow learn- 
er. Slow rate of mental develop- 
ment or subnormal intelligence is 
only one of several causal factors 
in educational retardation. 

To identify the slow learner, sev- 
eral different approaches must be 
utilized: 

A cumulative record of each 
child’s history should be kept. Data 
obtained from parent conferences, 
teacher observations, health records 
(particularly vision and hearing) , 
standardized group _ intelligence 
tests, and achievement tests are all 
valuable. In questionable cases, an 
individual intelligence test should 
be given by a psychologist. Since 
many of these children have been 
retained in one or more grades, 
age-grade status is important to 
consider. 


Dr. Karnes is director, Office of Spe- 
cial Education, Champaign (Illinois) 
Community Schools. 
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e Narrowing the range of abili- 
ties in a given classroom is essen- 
tial. It is easy to give lip service to 
the philosophy of meeting the 
needs of every child in the class- 
room. However, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to put this philosophy into 
practice if a teacher is given 35 
children who range in mental abil- 
ity from the mentally retarded to 
the very gifted, particularly when 
some of them have other problems 
of a physical or emotional nature. 

No matter how sensitive the 
teacher is to individual differences 
and how competent he is to meet 
the needs of individuals, he some- 
times finds himself in a situation 
where it is humanly impossible to 
do so. 


e Selection of teachers is impor- 
tant. All children—including slow 
learners—need able teachers. It is 
particularly important that slow 
learners have a teacher who wants 
to teach them and who neither 
pressures them to work above their 
expectancy nor neglects them when 
they are not achieving optimally. A 
teacher who is impatient, rigid, 
lacks a sense of humor, and is 
poorly adjusted himself will not be 
a successful teacher of slow-learn- 
ing children. 


e Teachers of the slow learners 
should not be treated as stepchil- 
dren. All teachers need to feel they 
are making a real contribution and 
that they are respected and appre- 
ciated. An administration that 
looks down its nose on those who 
teach slow-learning groups will 
soon find it difficult to get a teach- 
er to accept such a post. 


e An appropriate administrative 
plan is not enough. Even more im- 
portant is an instructional pro- 
gram which enables slow learners 
to learn those skills and knowl- 
edges that will be functional to 
them. This requires that they have 
special materials and a content that 
differs from that given their 
brighter peers, even if they are in 
a class where the intellectual abili- 
ties vary. 

To work effectively with slow 
learners, teachers need to teach in 
small groups, use differential as- 
signments, give more practical ex- 
amples and more drill at well- 
spaced intervals, and provide more 
review. Motivating the limited 
learner is difficult but crucial; 
teachers must find and utilize his 
interests. 


e In-service training is a part of 
good administrative planning. Ad- 
ministrators must not take it for 
granted that all teachers under- 
stand the way slow learners think 
and learn. While teacher-education 
programs today place more em- 
phasis on individual differences, 
most regular teachers have had 
little specific training in how to 
identify and teach the slow learner. 
In-service programs to orient teach- 
ers to the problems of these chil- 
dren are imperative. 


e The success of any administra- 
tive plan for the slow learners de- 
pends on the acceptance of the pro- 
gram by the school personnel, par- 
ents, and community in general. 
Improving educational facilities 
for the slow learners cannot be 
brought about by decisions handed 
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down from the chief administrator 
or school board. Administrative 
planning to improve the program 
for slow learners is likely to be 
most successful if it is the out- 
growth of a co-operative study by 
school and community. 


e The staff should be encour- 
aged to conduct research. Since 
there are many unanswered ques- 
tions regarding administrative 
planning for and teaching of the 
slow learner, action research is 
needed. The results of such re- 
search will enable schools to do a 
better job of helping these pupils. 


e Good planning for the slow 
learner requires co-ordination from 
the kindergarten through the high 
school. The slow learner can be 
confused and his educational prog- 
ress curtailed if at each level of the 
school a different organizational 
plan is used and if the curriculum 
does not provide for transition 
from one experience to another. If 
the slow learner is grouped homo- 
geneously at the elementary level, 
some compatible plan should be in 
operation at more advanced levels. 

Likewise, the junior high should 
be well acquainted with the cur- 
riculum for these children at the 
elementary level, and the senior 
high should be similarly acquaint- 
ed with the program at the junior- 
high level. Because a_hit-or-miss 
plan is particularly disastrous for 
these children, their program must 
be systematic and sequential. 


e Slow learners should advance 
from level to level at their own 
pace and at relatively the same 
chronological age as their brighter 
peers. Retention of the slow learn- 
er does not usually bring about 
positive results. Children who are 
retained are apt to have social and 
emotional problems, and are more 
likely to drop out of school when 
they reach the legal age to do so. 
Slow learners should leave the ele- 
mentary school and go into junior 
high school when they are no older 
than 13. If they are kept at the 
elementary level until they are 
working at the sixth-grade level, 
some may be 15 or 16 years old. 
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e Any system of marking or re- 
porting should take into considera- 
tion the child’s abilities. Failing 
grades do not encourage the slow 
learner to make a greater effort. 
No system of grading has been de- 
vised that is entirely satisfactory. 
Some schools favor a scale using S 
for satisfactory progress taking into 
account the child’s abilities, U for 
unsatisfactory, which means a child 
is not working up to ability, and J 
for indicating he is improving. 

Here again we need a consistent 
plan of giving marks throughout 
the school and at all grade levels. 
Parents should be given a clear in- 
terpretation of the marking system 
used and of the child’s ability. 


e It is important that slow learn- 
ers receive more than the usual 
amount of guidance. These chil- 
dren need help in determining 
their strengths and weaknesses, 
evaluating their progress, and set- 
ting realistic goals. They need 
more support and reassurance to 
build self-confidence and a sense 
of personal worth. As they reach 
the secondary level, they need 
guidance to help them choose a 
vocation in line with their abilities. 


e Any plan for slow-learning 
children should provide opportuni- 
ties for them to be integrated with 
children of varying abilities. Al- 
though grouping for instructional 
purposes in many areas is essen- 
tial, there are activities in which 
these children should participate 
with others of greater potential. 

Some sort of flexible grouping is 
necessary. One plan involves cut- 
ting down grade lines so that a 
slow learner may take as much as 
four years to complete the curric- 
ulum of the first three grades and 
a similar amount of time to com- 
plete what would usually be the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. With 
this plan, the slow learner does not 
experience the feeling of failure 
that he does when he has to re- 
peat a grade. 

Another plan at the elementary 
school is to reduce the range of 
abilities in a class by placing slow 
learners and average together, and 
the high-average, superior, and 


gifted together. Generally, these 
children progress through the 
grades at their own pace and reach 
the junior high at about the same 
chronological age. 

In some large school systems, 
slow learners are placed in special 
classes throughout their school ca- 
reer. Some consideration is usually 
given to reducing the size of these 
special classes. 

The most common plan at the 
elementary level continues to be 
heterogeneous classes with flexible 
groupings within the class. As has 
been pointed out previously, the 
teacher often finds such a wide 
range of abilities that it becomes 
a real problem to differentiate in- 
struction. 

At the junior- and senior-high 
levels, there appears to be a trend 
to group slow learners together in 
some special sections or classes. 
There are a few experimental pro- 
grams where such students are 
taught by a_ special-education 
teacher except for such courses as 
physical education, homemaking, 
art, shop, typing. 

Some consideration might well 
be given to employing teachers of 
the mentally handicapped to teach 
the limited learner, since many of 
the materials, techniques, and 
methods of instruction applicable 
to the mentally handicapped are 
also effective with the slow learner 

Programs combining study and 
work experience, similar to those 
found in some secondary programs 
for the mentally handicapped, may 
have real value for slow on 
Those enrolled in such a progra 
work on a job part of the day—re- 
ceiving school credits—and attend 
school the remainder of the day. 
Guidance services during this pe- 
riod and follow-up after the formal 
school work is terminated are of 
great importance. 


S tow-learning children are ca- 
pable of acquiring the attitudes 
and skills that will enable them to 
become contributing members of 
society if an educational program 
is designed for them which meets 
their needs. Human resources are 
going to waste if we do not rally 
to this challenge. 
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THE SLOW LEARNER 


REMEDIAL WORK 
IN THE 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


SAMUEL A. KIRK 


OHNNY had just turned six in 
September when he entered 
first grade. Physically and be- 

haviorally, he was similar to the 
average child in the class, but var- 
ious tests revealed that he was a 
slow learner. 

Johnny participated in the ac- 
tivities of the first grade with other 
children, but at the end of the year 
he had not learned to read and had 
not developed the number concepts 
acquired by the others. Johnny's 
mental age at this time was five 
years, nine months. 

Johnny’s school had the philos- 
ophy that in the primary grades 
children should be promoted with 
their age group, so Johnny was 
placed in the second grade at the 
age of seven, even though he was 
not ready to learn to read or to 
develop the other skill subjects of 
the first grade. 

In the second grade, the discrep- 
ancies widened; while his class- 
mates were reading second-grade 
books, Johnny was unable to han- 
dle primers. By the end of his 
second year in school, Johnny was 
at a mental level of six years, seven 
months, was still reading from a 
primer, and had begun to dislike 
school. 

During his third year, he devoted 
considerable time in class to be- 
coming a general nuisance. Men- 


Dr. Kirk is director, Institute for Re- 
search on Exceptional Children, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 
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tally, Johnny was a year and a half 
below other eight-year-olds. 

He finished his third year with a 
slight advancement in word recog- 
nition but no independent attack 
on new words; he was still reading 
at a low first-grade level. He re- 
jected special help from the teach- 
er. The school decided he was not 
ready for fourth-grade work and 
retained him in the third grade for 
another year. 

By the time Johnny was 12, he 
was two years and two months re- 
tarded mentally. In reading and 
some other subjects, he was three 
and a half years retarded. Having 
spent six years at the bottom of his 
class, his interest in school was low, 
and he had compensated by exag- 
gerating his ability to fight with 
other boys. He was not popular 
with his peer group. 

The case of Johnny is repeated 
many times by slow learners in the 
elementary school. They are usual- 
ly at the bottom of their class in 
achievement and sometimes even 
fall significantly lower than their 
mental capacity warrants. Often 
these children have developed be- 
havior problems because of in, 
ability to succeed in schoolwork. 


Turee major objectives need to 
be considered in connection with 
remediation or adaptation of in- 
struction for the slow learner in 
the elementary school. These are: 
prevention of behavior problems, 


compensation by the school for 
cultural deprivation, and preven- 
tion or correction of reading dis- 
abilities. 


Prevention of Behavior Problems 


Many years ago when Pavlov was 
experimenting with dogs, he tried 
to find their threshold of visual dis- 
crimination. He taught a dog to 
salivate when a circle was shown 
but not to salivate when an oval 
was presented. Pavlov then in- 
creased the proportion of the oval. 
The dog responded adequately un- 
til the ratio of the axes was 7 to 8. 
At this point, the animal became 
quite disturbed and began to sali- 
vate to all visual stimuli without 
discrimination. Pavlov called this 
behavior “experimental neurosis.” 

Ii has been said that a behavior 
problem is caused by the discrep- 
ancy between the capacity to be- 
have and the requirements of the 
environment. In other words, when 
children are given tasks they can- 
not handle, they develop behavior 
problems comparable to the “ex- 
perimental neurosis” described by 
Pavlov. 

For some children, the discrep- 
ancy between the requirements of 
their grade and their capacity to 
achieve has not produced behavior 
problems, because of compensating 
factors at home or at school. Never- 
theless, such a discrepancy may ex- 
plain why there are so many more 
behavior problems among slow 
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learners than among other chil- 
dren. 

The solution to these problems 
is easy to state but hard to accom- 
plish. The slow learner in the reg- 
ular grade should be given “‘success 
experiences” to compensate for his 
too frequent failure in academic 
subjects. Classroom teachers who 
design tasks at which such children 
continually succeed do a great deal 
for the self-respect of these young- 
sters. 

Even though a child is in the 
third grade, learning words at the 
first-grade level or reading books 
that he can cope with can do a 
great deal for him. The child 
should not only be given materials 
and experiences on which he can 
succeed, but also should be _ in- 
formed in some way or other that 
he is succeeding. Further, the suc- 
cess should be immediate and on 
a day-to-day basis. 


Compensation for Cultural Factors 


Slow-learning children tend to 
come from low socioeconomic back- 
grounds. In a recent longitudina 
experiment with young retarde 
children, I demonstrated that cuf- 
tural factors have an effect on me 
tal retardation. 

In this experiment, I produced 
changes in rate of growth in chil- 
dren from inadequate homes by 
placing them in preschools or by 
taking them from the homes and 
placing them in foster homes and 
in preschools at an early age. It is 
inferred from this experiment that 
if apparent slow learners from in- 
adequate homes could be given ex- 


cellent schooling and experiences 
in kindergarten, first grade, and 
second grade, many of them would 
not become slow learners. 
Occasionally, the elementary 
teacher who finds slow-learning 
children in the first grade may take 
in the responsibility of attempting 
to widen the horizons of these chil- 
dren through referral to social 
agencies which can help fulfill the 
children’s needs for experiences. 


Remedial Reading 


Because of discouragement and 
other factors, many slow learners 
do not achieve at, or nearly up to, 
their mental-age capacity in read- 
ing. A child may have a mental age 
of 8 or 9 and a chronological age 
of 10 or 11, but still be unable to 
learn to read. This child is know: 
as a slow learner with a readin 
disability. 

The educational profile on thi! 
page illustrates graphically two 
cases of slow learners with the same 
mental and chronological ages. 
Note that both children are in the 
fifth grade, have chronological ages 
of 10 and one-half, and mental ages 
of slightly under 9 years. 

The difference between these two 
slow learners is that Case A has 
learned to read up to his capacity, 
and Case B has not. The teacher 
should be happy that Case A is 
achieving up to his capacity, even 
though he is not doing fifth-grade 
work. But Case B requires some 
additional special attention. 

The fact that the child is educa- 
tionally retarded below his ability 
should indicate that the usual 
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methods of teaching him are not 
successful. The first task is to try 
to find out some of the basic 
difficulties the child is having, so 
that remedial work can be accom 
plished. 

The second task is to find out 
what causes the difficulties. For ex- 
ample, if word recognition appears 
to be the main stumbling block in 
reading, a teacher can find out, 
first, whether the child can learn 
words as wholes and remember 
words that he has been taught. A 
good method is to write a word 
that the child doesn’t know, erase 
it, and have him reproduce it in 
writing from memory. If he takes 
more than two or three trials to do 
this, he may have a special defect 
in visualization. 

The next thing to look for is 
deficiency in blending ability. It is 
not a matter of whether the child 
has learned some phonics or not, 
but whether he has acquired some 
auditory ability to utilize phonics 
in learning to read. If the teacher 
presents him with sounds that 
make a word, such as sh-oe, or t-o-p, 
sounded smoothly, and the child is 
unable to combine them into a 
word, he may have a defect in 
sound-blending ability. 

This kind of diagnosis will tell 
the teacher the method of word 
recognition to be stressed in re- 
medial work. Ordinarily, a child 
of this sort should be referred to a 
diagnostic reading specialist with 
the request for suggestions concern- 
ing the best method for developing 
his word-recognition ability. 


I; HAS not been the intent here 
to outline remedial methods in de- 
tail, but to indicate that remedial 
work is necessary with many slow- 
learning children. The profile of 
Case B, which shows a defect in- 
reading, could also be reproduced 
for deficiencies in other areas, such 
as spelling or arithmetic. 

A comparison of the slow learn- 
er’s achievements in various areas 
tends to pinpoint the area of great- 
est deficit. Such areas tend to de- 
press other achievements and to 
require special attention in reme- 


dial work. #+ # 
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IN 
THE 


SECONDARY 


SCHOOL 


In The Junior 
High School 


JACK W. BIRCH 


junior high school without 

some slow-learning pupils. 
Large or small schools in Cali- 
fornia or Massachusetts, in Idaho 
or Florida, in wealthy or poor com- 
munities—all have some slow learn- 
ers. And educators everywhere 
consider these boys and girls to be 
one of their most challenging 
problems. 

The success junior high schools 
have with slow learners seems to be 
in direct proportion to the amount 
_of insight and knowledge that is 
acquired about these pupils and 
the degree to which the adminis- 
tration and faculty furnish a pro- 
ram which will meet their needs. 

The first of these efforts gets its 


Sinn have yet to disclose a 
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most fruitful cues from psycholo- 
gists and pediatricians, who em- 
phasize the longitudinal and broad 
case-study approach. In the second 
area, adaptations of the school pro- 
gram succeed best when they are 
based on curriculums specifically 
esigned for slow-learning youth, 
and not on curriculums that are 
merely watered-down versions of 
the regular courses. 


To ACHIEVE understanding of 
the slow learner, the junior high- 
school teacher and_ counselor 
should seek much help from the 
pupil, his parents, elementary- 
school records, the school psycholo- 
gist, and the school physician. 

Painstaking study will brush 
away the obscuring overlay and 
reveal each slow-learning youngster 
as a dynamic, unique organism, 
different from his fellows in many 
important ways and like them in 
many others. This approach to 
understanding the slow learner 
characterizes successful programs. 

Slow learners often have pain- 
ful and uncomfortable social and 
emotional lives, in and out of 
school. Their casual veneer or the 


calloused aggressiveness they turn 
toward teachers hideg deep disap- 
pointment. The bitteh taste of fail- 
ure has convirgd them that 
nothing about education can be 
palatable. 


The modern junior high school 
provides a wide diversity of edu- 
cational activities. Many of these 
activities, on casual observation, 
seem to make relatively limited de- 
mands on reading ability and 
mathematical competence. 

Educational administrators have 
tended, therefore, to expect the 
junior high school to absorb and 
adjust to slow-learning pupils with 
little difficulty. This has proved to 
be a false hope and will remain so 
as long as youngsters with serious 
educational deficiencies and learn- 
ing problems are thrust _helter- 
skelter into classes with those of 
average or superior achievement. 

Regular teaching materials and 
procedures in the junior high are 
keyed to pupils who are prepared 
to do a great deal of their learning 
through reading. Most slow learn- 
ers of junior-high age, though, are 
still learning to read. This situ- 
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ation creates especially difficult 
problems in the fields of science, 
social studies, and literature. Prob- 
lems are scarcely less serious in 
areas such as industrial arts, music, 
home economics, and art. 

Even the administrative organi- 
zation of the junior high school— 
requiring, as it does, movement 
from class to class and teacher to 
teacher—presents real problems to 
many slow-learning pupils. The 
fragmented day taxes the uncer- 
tain stability of some, and those of 
limited positive motivation slip too 
readily into the easy ,anonymity 
fostered by large schools with too 
few counselors and school psycholo- 
gists. 

Successful junior high-school or- 
ganization for slow learners calls 
for courses determined by what 
these young people need and what 
they can accomplish. 

Since slow learners tend to marr 
early, courses for them ought to 
deal thoroughly with home man- 
agement, grooming practices, and 
child care. The majority of slow 
learners will hold semiskilled jobs. 
Therefore, good work habits and 
attitudes like co-operation, willing- 
ness to work, job responsibility, in- 
itiative, and acceptance of super- 
vision are more important than 
algebra, and even more important 
than specific trade training. 

A function of the junior hi 
school is to offer both the appro- 
priate courses and the social and 
vocational guidance leading to sat- 
isfying adult life in the commu- 
nity. 

A sequence of classes for slow 
learners based on an organized pro- 
gram for the junior high-school 
years is the preferred approach. 
Small classes (approximately 20) 
are desirable because each pupil 
needs careful professional study if 
he is to profit from teaching. 

The program of studies for the 
slow learner should emphasize im- 
provement in reading, numbers, 
and writing. The social studies and 
science should be functional. Art, 
music, and extracurricular activi- 
ties should be available as usual. 

An insipid course of study guar- 
antees halfhearted efforts from 
teachers and pupils alike. A vital 
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curriculum is necessary to catch 
and hold these failure-conditioned 
youngsters. 

In addition, because the junio 
high school will rarely be terminal 
it needs to lay a solid foundation« 
for an appropriate senior high- 
school program. Slow learners in 
the junior high should start acquir- 
ing the skills and content which 
will be continued and concluded 
in the secondary school. 


Even where special classes and 
sequential programs are not avail- 
able, some worthwhile educational 
experiences can be provided in the 
junior high school. The regular 
teacher’s first move should be to 
determine, by analyzing records 
and by giving achievement tests 
and mental-ability tests, just which 
pupils need special attention. 

Some teachers say they don’t 
want to know a_ pupil’s back- 
ground because they want the 
youngster to have a “new start, 
without prejudice.” This attitude 
places a premium on ignorance, 
and most teachers are eager for in- 
formation helpful in understand- 
ing their pupils. 

Evidence on expected achieve- 
ment should be used as a guide. 
The usual work at a grade level, 
whatever the subject, needs to be 
tempered, modified, and adjusted 
so that it is meaningful to the slow 
learner. 

Very often slow-learning teen- 
agers surprise teachers by their 
ability to grasp ideas through lis- 
tening and observing demonstra- 
tions. They usually fare better in 
this respect than in getting ideas 
from reading and study. Therefore, 
it is particularly essential that the 
junior high-school teacher use 
plain and simple language in the 
classroom. Demonstrations should 
proceed in clearly defined steps. 

Fortunately, uncomplicated lan- 
guage and step-by-step presentation 
characterize good teaching in gen- 
eral, so all pupils benefit when par- 
ticular attention is given to lesson- 
planning with the slow learner in 
mind. 

Even in the traditionally diff- 
cult reading subjects, more and 
more books are being written at 


junior-high interest level but with 
fifth-, fourth-, and even third-grade 
vocabulary level. Many of these 
books are so well written that the 
more able students find them in- , 
teresting, too. 

The alertness of the teacher to 
individual needs and accomplish- 
ments of slow learners will set the 
standards for the education they 
receive. 

As long as such pupils are 
treated with respect and given re- 
sponsibilities within their capaci- 
ties, they will gain a great deal, 
especially if the teacher concen- 
trates on presenting essential, prac- 
tical information. 

If these youngsters are taught in 
an atmosphere of friendliness and 
if their self-confidence is built up 
by praise for each success, they will 
make real progress along the road 
to good citizenship. #+ + 


In The Senior 
High School 


ROBERT L. ERDMAN 


HE educational career of slow 
. learners usually ends before 

or immediately after the com- 
pletion of high school. How well 
they adjust to adult responsibili- 
ties will reflect the realism of the 
school programs. 


I a high school has small classes 
and it is possible for the teacher 
to modify the curriculum and to do 
individual work, slow learners may 
be kept in the regular classes. 

Most schools, however, have 
large classes, and this makes group- 
ing of slow learners for required 
subjects a more feasible approach. 
Reducing the range of ability en- 
ables the teacher to direct his time 
and energy toward selecting appro- 
priate learning experiences. 

Teachers generally agree that 

Dr. Erdman is associate professor, De- 
partment of Exceptional Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
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Slow learners have much to gain from industrial-arts 
courses when the content is appropriate to their needs. 


[ the traditional subjects required 
for graduation present problems in 
providing realistic school experi- 
ences for the slow learner. It is im- 
portant that courses be offered 
which will enable him to complete 
school and that will help prepare 
him to assume adult responsibili- 
ties as a family member, a wage 
earner, and a citizen. Upon a rec- 
ord of satisfactory achievement and 
ttendance, he should be entitled 
to graduate. 

Because of their obvious impor- 
tance, the areas of English, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies 
represent a nucleus around which 
some of the courses could be de- 
veloped. The exact number of 
courses required in each of these 
subject areas would be dependent 
upon the requirements of the par- 
ticular school system. Some schools 
have found that a subject such as 
social studies can easily be devel- 
oped into a four-year course for 
‘the slow learner. The areas of 
mathematics and _ science lend 
themselves to two-year courses. 

Curricular content in English 
might emphasize continued de- 
velopment of basic reading skills, 
the use of practical oral and writ- 
ten language in everyday situa- 
tions, and the development of 
good recreational reading habits. 

Content in mathematics might 
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be related to the role the slow 
learner will soon play as an adult 
consumer. It might include work 
on such items as budget planning 
and study of installment buying, 
interest rates, and income taxes. 
There would be need for con, 
tinued development of basic aritH- 
metical skills and concepts. In the 
science area, the limited learners’ 
courses could include these topics: 
care and functioning of the hu- 
man body, principles of conserva- 
tion; practical problems concern- 
ing simple machines, electricity, 
sound, and heat. 

The social sciences offer many 
opportunities for helping slow 
learners to develop a better under- 
standing of themselves and their 
fellow men. Possible topics in this 
area are: practical phases of local, 
state, and national government; 
social problems; current events; 
and such portions of United States 
history as can be applied to every- 
day problems. 

A realistic study of occupations 
applicable to the slow learner 
would be a desirable nart of the 
curriculum to aid in developing a 
self-concept for the working world. 
Topics might be: assessment of in- 
dividual capabilities in relation to 
job requirements; ways of acquir- 
ing and keeping a job; types of 
jobs available; and information 


about unions, social security, and 
insurance. 


Stow learners can also be in- 
tegrated into courses within the 
regular school to complete a full 
program. These should be courses 
which by nature of their content 
are meaningful and enable slow 
learners to participate with some 
degree of success. Examples of such 
are: driver education, physical edu- 
cation, family living, arts and 
crafts, typing, and music. Slow 
learners have much to gain from 
home-econpmics and industrial-arts 
courses when the content is appro- 
priate to their needs. 

Placement of slow learners in 
other subjects demands discretion. 
Wholesale placement without re- 
gard to the aptitude and person- 
ality of the individual can result in 
a strained situation for all. A con- 
scientious effort should be made to 
place individuals in courses which 
will help develop their strengths, 
as well as in courses which will aid 
them in overcoming their weak- 
nesses. 


Stow learners, like all of us, 
learn most effectively when they 
become active participants in the 
learning situation. This can occur 
only if methods and materials used 
are within their comprehension. 
Much emphasis should be given to 
learning concepts and generaliza- 
tions in specific concrete situations. — 
Extensive use of films, field trips, 
exhibits, and group activities might 
help achieve this end. 

Successful teachers of slow learn- 
ers usually find that group study 
and short periods of independent 
study are better for these students) 
than prolonged periods of inde- 
pendent study. They select books 
and materials which are on the 
vocabulary and interest level of the 
group. 

Since books are frequently not 
available at the needed level, teach- 
ers have often prepared and written 
much of their own material. These 
are the teachers who are interested 
in the program for the slow learn- 
ers and are willing to devote the 
time and energy which the pro- 
gram demands. # #+ 
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TEACHER HEALTH 


THE TEACHER AND COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 


HEN striking progress is 

\\ achieved in controlling a 

disease, it is a characteristic 
of man to interpret these develop- 
ments as complete mastery or eradi- 
cation of the enemy. He is likely to 
forget quickly that the procedures 
which were responsible for the con- 
trol of the disease must be vigilant- 
ly observed if a recurrence of it is 
to be prevented. 

In addition, it is strange, but 
axiomatic, that adults themselves 
are likely to disregard the same 
protective health measures they 
deem important for children. 
Thus, the classroom teacher may 
accept the concept of disease pre- 
vention and the improvement of 
general health status for his pupils, 
but not practice sensible health 
procedures himself. 

Unfortunately, knowledge does 
not confer immunity. Too often 
adults are prone to view all com- 
municable diseases as childhood 
ailments and live under a false 
sense of security. The fact is, how- 
ever, that when affected by diseases 
such as mumps or German mea- 
sles, adults are in danger of seri- 
ous complications. 


Waar, then, are some of the 
practices every teacher should fol- 
low to help prevent the spread of 
communicable diseases? 

He should: (a) strive for a high 
level of hygienic living and an 
established resistance to disease- 
producing organisms; (b) take ad- 
vantage of effective immunization 
methods which are available for 
specific diseases; (c) be aware of 


Miss Sliepcevich is professor of health 
education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. This is the second article in 
a new Journal series relating to the 
teacher’s health. 
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signs and symptoms that are as- 
sociated with communicable dis- 
ease; (d) avoid exposure to infec- 
tious-disease agents; (e) seek com- 
petent medical guidance at routine 
intervals and more frequently when 
necessary. 

The fact that drug therapy has 
resulted in an impressive reduction 
of mortality rates from tuberculosis 
has created the attitude that the 
disease has been virtually elimi- 
nated. Actually, the number of per- 
sons with active tuberculosis is 
estimated at 250,000 with 100,000 
of these not under medical care. 

The case of an elementary teach- 
er with active tuberculosis who un- 
knowingly exposed her first-grade 
children is tragic, but the conduct 
of a high-school teacher who, it is 
reported, did not disclose until the 
last day of school that he had ac- 
tive tuberculosis is shocking. 

Recently, the U.S. Public Health 
Service issued a plea for “renewed 
efforts by communities to push Salk 
polio vaccination in an effort to 
reverse the upward trend of para- 
lytic polio.” Supporting statistics 
show more than twice as many cases 
of paralytic polio in the period 
from January | through July 18 of 
this year as compared to the same 
period of 1958. 

An alert was also sounded by the 
U.S. surgeon-general for “adult 
Americans who have not received 
small-pox immunization in recent 
years to consider another one.” 


Tre common cold has often 
been regarded as inevitable, and 
mild in nature. However, a cold 
may be the precursor of more seri- 
ous diseases, such as pneumonia, 
bronchitis, influenza, and others. 
In the proximity of a classroom, in- 
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creased precautions need to be 
taken to keep this most prevalent 
of all diseases from becoming a 
serious threat to the welfare of all 
in the community. 

For teaching effectiveness, every 
teacher has a responsibility to strive 
for an optimal level of health for 
himself and to utilize the available 
community health services in seek- 
ing to achieve this goal. Further- 
more, he has a moral obligation to 
make certain that he does not be- 
come a source of infection for the 
students placed in his charge. 

Teachers have come to accept 
the challenge which is inherent in 
the belief that they serve as ex- 
amples to their pupils and that 
their behavior in matters of health 
reflects the degree to which they 
understand and appreciate the con- 
cept of a healthy and happy per- 
sonality. 

Through individual action and 
co-operation with community ef- 
forts, teachers must be continually 
alert to their role in the prevention 
of disease and should seek to strive 
for new concepts of health for 
themselves, as well as for their stu- 
dents. 


Readings on Communicable 
Diseases 


Common Cold, 1957, and Common 
Sense About Communicable Disease, 
1958. Bureau of Public Health, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U.S., 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1. 
Free. 

Home Care of Communicable Dis- 
eases, 1958, and Winter Enemies, 1956. 
Health Education Service, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 200 
Berkeley St., Boston. Free. 

The Polio Vaccine, Rev. 1956. The 
National Foundation (of Infantile 
Paralysis) 800 Second Ave., New York 
17, or your local chapter. Free. # # 
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TODAY’'S-TEACHER SERIES 


Marie 


—a county superintendent with a 
dedicated heart and a pioneer spirit 


MANUEL STRONG 


F I had a penny for every mile 

I have spent on a_ horse,” 

Marie R. Turner says with a 
smile, “I would be able to buy a 
bluegrass farm.” 

Marie R., as she is affectionately 
known throughout eastern Ken- 
tucky, became superintendent of 
the Breathitt County Schools in 
1931 and made most of her official 
visits on horseback. The 483 square 
miles of rugged mountain territory 
had 109 school districts and 150 
teachers. There were practically no 
communication facilities, and a 
school superintendent needed not 
only a dedicated heart but physical 
endurance as well. Only five schools 
could be visited the year round by 
automobile. The rest were reached 
on horseback. 


The lady superintendent entered 
the education profession at 17 by 
accepting a position in a one-room 


school in a_ remote section of 
Breathitt County. What she found 
on her first day at Leatherwood 
School in the fall of 1917 would 
have caused the stoutest heart to 
falter. 

The school was heated by a belch- 
ing, potbellied stove and furnished 
mostly with hand-hewn benches. 
Water was carried from the nearest 
farmhouse over a half-mile stretch. 
There were 83 pupils, of whom 26 
were beginners and six were bul- 
lies. 

The six heavy-booted boys, with 

Mr. Strong is editor of the Jackson 
coped Times. Photos by the au- 
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shoulders as wide as rowboats and 
hands like Alaskan cabbages, made 
it known that the Roberts girl 
would be the sixth teacher they had 
frightened away during the past 
year. 

But the wisdom hidden in the 
wisp of a girl came forth during the 
first week. Realizing that control of 
the ringleaders meant control of 
the school, Marie Roberts insti- 
tuted organized play. 

She divided the school into two 
groups, naming herself captain of 
one and the leader of the bullies 
captain of the other. By pitting the 
two groups against each other in 
wholesome play, she was able to 
substitute a competitive spirit for 
hostilitv. By the end of the first 
week, she was master of her school 
and had a later success when she 
convinced the bullies that responsi- 
bility goes with leadership. 


Maar R. was born in Knott 
County, Kentucky, but her parents 
moved to Breathitt County when 
she was a year old. She married 
Ervine Turner, a lawver, in 1919, 
and in 1925 she became a clerk in 
the county superintendent’s office. 
Immediately she saw the need for a 
school superintendent who was not 
only dedicated, but attuned to the 
educational needs of the county. 

Considering herself dedicated, 
but lacking in education, she en- 
rolled part time at Morehead State 
College. For several vears she 
drove 80 miles each way, three days 
a week, to college classes, in addi- 
tion to her office work and her im- 


portant job as mother of Lois, John 
Raymond, and Treva, who arrived 
in 1920, 1921, and 1923. 

In 1931 she was appointed super- 
intendent of schools and_ faced 
problems of overwhelming magni- 
tude. The school system was politi- 
cally controlled; classrooms were 
critically crowded; absences and 
dropouts played havoc with the 
programs of study; good teachers 
were scarce. But Marie Roberts 
Turner met the problems with the 
tact and courage which were to lead 
her to fame as a mountain edu- 
cator. 

One of the first tasks she under- 
took after her appointment was to 
rid Breathitt County of its nick- 
name, “Bloody Breathitt.’”” The 
scene of long and violent feuds, 
originating around the time of the 
Civil War, Breathitt was a moun- 
tain border county where a sharp 
division in sentiment between the 
North and South lived on long 
after their causes were forgotten. 

Mrs. Turner began her successful 
“anti-infamy” campaign with the 
school children by teaching them 
to live by the golden rule. 

At the same time, the new super- 
intendent began her long battle for 
a bipartisan school system. Today, 
in a county where Democrats out- 
number Republicans 10 to 1, the 
school board has three Democratic 
and two Republican members. 

She also began monthly teachers 
meetings in Jackson to establish 
better communication between the 
superintendent and teachers. 

The second problem clamoring 
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for attention was the lack of a 
guidance program. In the fall of 
1933, Mrs. Turner met O. Latham 
Hatcher, founder and president of 
the Southern Women’s Educational 
Alliance, later named the Alliance 
for Guidance for Rural Youth. Dr. 
Hatcher, together with a vocational 
specialist from Columbia Univer- 
sity, conducted an occupational and 
educational survey of the county. 
Various agencies, including the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
University of Kentucky, and the 
state board of education, co-op- 
erated in the survey. As a result, a 
guidance program was introduced 
into the Breathitt County Schools. 

During the recruiting program 
that followed, Marie turned busi- 
ness-woman and enticed highly 
trained guidance personnel into 
accepting positions in Breathitt 
County, even though the pay. was 
less than could be received else- 
where. 

In addition, the establishment of 
a guidance program called for a re- 
organization of the central staff, 
and Breathitt became one of the 
first counties in eastern Kentucky 
to have a full-time supervisor of 
teachers. Mrs. Turner induced an 
experienced supervisor to take this 
job on a temporary basis of six 
months. The supervisor, Elizabeth 
Sutton, stayed for seven years and 
left to become director of a research 
project on teaching migrant chil- 
dren. The central staff has increased 
from two people in 1931 to the 
present staff of 23. 

Marie R. also crusaded for larger 
and better equipped classrooms. 
She was convinced that one cause 
of dropouts was overcrowded class- 
rooms and the remedy lay in con- 
solidated schools. 

She became a familiar figure at 
Frankfort, the state capitol, where 
her dramatic and repeated pleas for 
the necessary funds resulted in nine 
large consolidated grade schools 
and an additional one in the plan- 
ning. Not only did she show her 
skill as a dedicated superintendent 
but also as an able politician as 
well. 


Wien Mrs. Turner assumed 
office, the county high school was 
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located at Quicksand, Kentucky, in 
a wooden firetrap. She immediately 
made plans for a modern high 
school, and in 1936 it was erected 
in Jackson and dedicated by Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. 

This is Breathitt’s only high 
school. Some of the students have 
to be transported from homes 40 
miles away. Thirty-five modern 
buses, maintained by the county 
system, transport 1000 children 
into Jackson and approximately 
4000 to the consolidated grade 
schools daily, yet there has not been 
a single child injured in an acci- 
dent since the transportation sys- 
tem was established some 20 years 
ago. 

Still-concerned about dropouts, 
Mrs. Turner sought for underlying 
causes. Dropouts in the junior year, 
she knew, were due to the difficulty 
of courses required for graduation, 
but the freshman dropouts were a 
mystery. She made a survey and dis- 
covered that the primary reason 
was a lack of interest in the sub- 
jects. 

Subjects were added to enrich 
and enliven the curriculum: home 
economics, agriculture and shop 
work, music, and art. The art de- 
partment became particularly pop- 
ular with the students, many of 
whom showed talent and _ origi- 
nality. One student, who used clay 
from his own yard, molded graceful 
vases and sold them. His father ob- 
jected to the boy’s spending time on 
modeling—until he saw the results 
of the sales. 


In addition, 


Marie ‘Turner 


worked for greater stress on music. 
She knew that her children loved to 
sing. She personally gave several 
victrolas and five radios to the 
schools. Her philosophy was that a 
successful teacher must work with 
her children where she finds them, 
basing the music program on their 
past experiences and gradually 
lifting them to appreciate and feel 
good music. 

A full-time instructor now makes 
weekly rounds to all the consoli- 
dated schools and can trace an ap- 
preciation of music back to the lit- 
tle spring-operated victrolas given 
by a woman who “dared” back in 
the thirties. 

Where once the secondary 
school’s curriculum was mostly 
academic, it now includes drama- 
tics, glee club, boys’ and girls’ en- 
sembles, free piano lessons, and 
band. 

Today, high-school students con- 
stitute 18% of the total school-age 
population in Breathitt County, 
and about 40% drop out before 
graduation. In contrast, the secon- 
dary-school enrollment in 1931 ac- 
counted for only 2% of the school 
population, and the dropout rate 
was 75%. 

The percentage of high-school 
graduates going on to college has 
increased from 20% in 1931 to 
55.7% today—the second highest 
percentage in Kentucky. 


One of the most difficult ob- 
stacles to education in Breathitt 
County in the early days was the 
high absentee record. A_ seven- 


Mrs. Turner visits with her grandchildren and her younger 
daughter, Mrs. Jeff Howell (left), on the Howell’s bluegrass farm. 






































month school year was in effect, for 
most of the residents were farmers, 
and school children supplied a 
large portion of crop labor. Sta- 
tistics of the year 1933 show that 
over 41% of the children were 
periodically absent to help on the 
farms. A child was often obliged to 
lose as much as two months of the 
seven. 

Mrs. Turner decided that if the 
children couldn’t get to school, the 
books would get to the children. 
“When the federal government sup- 
plied funds for the WPA traveling 
library in 1937, it was like manna 
from heaven,” she says. . 

The librarians rode horseback 
through rough creek beds and 
along bridle paths. Once a week 
they distributed books, magazines, 
and newspapers from their saddle- 
bags. As more roads were con- 
structed, Mrs. Turner contacted 
Mary B. Grey of Louisville, who 
donated the _ first bookmobile. 
Breathitt County now has two ve- 
hicles, a library of more than 30,- 
000 volumes, and a full-time li- 
brarian. 

Appearing before a house edu- 
cation and labor subcommittee in 
Washington, D.C., Mrs. Turner re- 
lated this story: 

A 10-year-old boy had _ borrowed 
Black Beauty from the bookmobile. His 
mother became intrigued with the 
book, and sat down one morning to 
read it. The cream went unchurned, 
the bread burned, and the roast went 
dry. When her husband returned and 
found his dinner ruined, he raised a 
storm that shook the rafters. 

Soon after that, the bookmobile li- 
brarian called on the father to seek 
the man’s advice on hog raising. While 
she was there, she left a book about 
Abraham Lincoln, written at fourth- 
grade level. 

It took just that one well-chosen 
book to turn an enemy of reading into 
a convert. Now the whole family awaits 
the bookmobile. 

Another Turner brain child is 
“The Little Red School”—a con- 
solidated grade school erected on 
the high-school campus. Model 
classrooms furnish practice for 
teachers-to-be and neighborhood 
children are eager subjects. 

A chapter of the Future Teach- 
ers of America was established and 
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included as a school activity im- 
mediately following an episode that 
occurred several years ago. Mrs. 
Turner was visiting a school in a 
remote section of the county. Upon 
arrival one cold and frosty morn- 
ing she found the teacher, a man, 
with nine students huddled around 
the stove, which was surrounded 
with what looked like a week's ac- 
cumulation of ashes. 

When the children went out to 
play, Mrs. Turner asked the man 
why he was in the teaching profes- 
sion. He replied, ““My parents bor- 
rowed the money for me to go to 
school, and I made the mistake of 
qualifying myself to be a teacher. I 
don’t like it, but now I have no 
other choice.” 

Mrs. Turner says, “Then and 
there, I decided that our youngsters 
should have a chance to find out 
about teaching before going into 
it.” So “Little Red” (as it is known) 
was established. It is conducted 
under ideal conditions with eight 
highly qualified teachers under the 
direct supervision of the high- 
school principal. 

Breathitt County must develop 
its own teacher potential, as low 
Kentucky salaries fail to attract 
outsiders. At present, there are 
only 17 teachers in the system who 
have not received their elementary 
and high-school education in the 


School-Safety Check List 


As in September, this month’s 
school-safety column deals with fire 
safety. 

1. Has the local fire marshal or 
other public fire authority made a 
thorough survey of your school prem- 
a . 

2. Do all occupants of the building, 
including pupils, know the location 
of the nearest public fire-alarm boxes? 

3. When teachers leave the build- 
ing during a fire drill, do they carry 
their roll books with them so they can 
make sure that all pupils have left 
the building? 

4. Is a weekly check made of all 
fire extinguishers? 

5. Have all classroom teachers, cus- 
todians, and other staff members had 
instruction and practice in using differ- 
ent types of fire extinguishers? 

—National Commission on Safety 
Education (NEA). 


county. In 1931, there were only 
seven people in the entire system 
that had college degrees, compared 
to 85 at the present time—16 having 
master’s degrees. The remainder 
are classified as emergency teachers; 
all have two years of college or 
more, 

Marie R. likes to give credit for 
her whole success as a school super- 
intendent to her mother, Mouraine 
Watts Roberts, who cared for the 
children and has made her home 
with Marie R. since the death of 
Marie’s father, John Roberts. Mrs. 
Roberts, who now is 89, is Marie 
R.’s trusted counselor and always 
has a receptive ear for confidences. 

In addition to belonging to state 
and local education associations, 
Mrs. Turner is a life member of 
NEA and an officer or member of 
some 11 other civic or education 
organizations. 

The face of Marie R. Turner has 
been a familiar one through the 
years, as she made headlines in the 
educational world. 

In 1958 she was named the “out- 
standing citizen of the year in 
Breathitt County” for her outstand- 
ing work in educating the youth of 
the county. 

She is in her office each morning 
at eight, going through a mountain 
of correspondence. After morning 
conferences with the staff, she opens 
her door to the parents of the 
county to listen to complaints and 
heed advice. In the afternoon she 
takes a trip into the county for an 
on-the-spot inspection. And often 
late at night a light can be seen in 
her office as she and some of her 
staff wrestle with a difficult prob- 
lem. 

The woman with the smiling 
eyes listens politely and intently to 
all proposals which are made con- 
cerning school affairs. When the 
speaker is through, Marie R. 
Turner asks the question she has 
asked a hundred times during her 
superintendency: “But will this be 
best for our children?” And regard- 
less of her decision, no one leaves 
her office unconvinced that the su- 
perintendent is, above all, dedi- 
cated to the children of Breathitt 


County. #+ + 
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Labette County Community High School (Altamont, Kansas) uses 16 buses to transport 700 students 1200 miles daily. 


ior at Oakland (California) 
Technical High School. This 
fall, millions of Americans will 
eavesdrop as Pete tells his guidance 
counselor that he will give up var- 
sity football at Tech so that he can 
study three honors courses. Their 
conversation is included in How 
Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Conant 
Reports, an NEA film released to 
TV stations across the country. 
Pete’s discussion with guidance 
counselor Daniel Taft, like every 
other segment of the film, was un- 
rehearsed. No script writer, labor- 
ing in the vineyards of Madison 
Avenue, created the words spoken 


p*s STOPELLO is a husky jun- 


Mr. Morse, producer-director-writer for 
the NEA film report, How Good Are 
Our Schools? Dr. Conant Reports, was 
reporter-director of several CBS-TV See 
It Now programs and associate pro- 
ducer and writer for The Great Game 
of Politics, a CBS-TV series. He has 
written numerous articles on educa- 
tion for Reader’s Digest, Collier’s, 
Harper’s, and McCall’s, as well as for 
many other magazines. His honors for 
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by Pete or by dozens of other 
youngsters at Oakland Tech or at 
the Labette County Community 
High School in Altamont, Kansas, 
principal locales of the film. 
Even James B. Conant, former 
president of Harvard University 
and recent ambassador to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, spoke 
without notes or script as he was 
filmed summarizing his report be- 
fore a notable audience at the 
NEA Headquarters Building. 
Those of us who planned the 
film approached it with the con- 


writing include the Education Writer’s 
Association award received in 1952 and 
the Christophers Award, in 1956. 


A print of How Good Are Our Schools?. 
may be obtained from the Division of 
Press and Radio Relations, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 29 min. 
bow. 16mm. $75. Many state associa- 
tions have prints of the film available 
on a rental basis. 


viction that gifted teachers and 
earnest students can tell their own 
stories, that education has inherent 
excitement, that artificiality lessens 
dramatic impact. 

How Good Are Our Schools? 
seeks to translate for television Dr. 
Conant’s best selling report, The 
American High School Today, in 
the preparation of which he visited 
55 high schools in 18 states. The 
film illustrates his recommenda- 
tions by showing scenes at two high 
schools which exemplify many of 
his findings. 


Tue Labette County Commu- 
nity High School, which serves an 
area of 600 square miles, illustrates 
the benefits of consolidation. It 
points up the diversified program 
which, according to Dr. Conant, is 
denied students at the 17,000 U.S. 
high schools which he considers too 
small to be completely effective. 

When our camera crew, its 1100 
pounds of equipment jammed into 
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two station wagons, arrived at 
Labette, we found 787 students and 
42 faculty members who radiated 
intense pride in their school. Cam- 
eraman Martin Barnett, whose 
credits include many outstanding 
See It Now programs on CBS, 
spent almost as much time explain- 
ing his equipment to youngsters 
as he did in filming their school 
life. 

LCCHS has a strong vocational 
program, for most of the school’s 
students do not go on to college. 
We filmed the commercial depart- 
ment and the machine, farm equip- 
ment, blacksmith, and print shops. 
We viewed a biology laboratory 
and a well-stocked library, record- 
ed a class in vocational agriculture 
examining a _ publicity-conscious 
ewe, and then watched a trigo- 
nometry class calculating the lift 
of an airplane wing. These scenes 
demonstrate vividly that consoli- 
dated rural schools can match the 
best in urban education. 

Three hundred LCCHS students 
take music courses; some film se- 
quences show piano students in 
action and picture massed singing 
in a 2000-seat auditorium. As nar- 
rator Ralph Bellamy points out, 
all this is achieved with one of the 
lowest tax levies in the Midwest. 

The Kansas.boys and girls are 
a relatively homogeneous group. 
They come from farm families, 
from similar social and economic 
backgrounds. On the other hand, 
the boys and girls of Oakland 
Technical High School are a typi- 
cal, big-city amalgam of races and 
creeds representing diverse environ- 
ments. The buildings are old, the 
furnishings basic. But the boys and 
girls at Oakland Tech are the 
lucky benefactors of enlightened 
programing, a topnotch faculty, 
and school administrators with a 
willingness to experiment. 

Our camera and microphones 
picked up a conversation in fourth- 
year French (Oakland Tech has 
four-year courses in French, Latin, 
and Spanish), witnessed an experi- 
ment in a new physics course, 
heard Peter Stoppello give up foot- 
ball. We recorded Sally Gore as 
she told her counselor how he had 
influenced her decision to attend 
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the University of California and 
major in English literature. We 
filmed gifted Oakland Tech sen- 
iors as they took freshman college 
chemistry at nearby Oakland City 
(Junior) College. 

Frequent flashbacks to Dr. Con- 
ant as he speaks to his NEA audi- 
ence clarify the relationship of the 
scenes to his report. Narrator Bel- 
lamy sharpens the focus with rele- 
vant comments. Among them: Only 
one in seven U.S. high-school stu- 
dents studies a modern foreign 
language; over 60,000 seniors at- 
tend high schools which teach 
neither physics nor chemistry; the 
ratio of full-time guidance coun- 
selors to students is 750 to 1 as 
contrasted with Dr. Conant’s rec- 
ommendation of 250 or 300 to 1. 

One sequence illustrates Dr. Con- 
ant’s recommendation that students 
discuss controversial issues in a 
course in U.S. problems. Four Oak- 
land Tech students discuss pros 


and cons of the recognition of Red 
China in a civilized, informed, and 
witty manner which few adults 
could emulate. 


W: hope that we have estab- 
lished a pattern for the realistic 
reporting of educational issues and 
that audiences will recognize the 
values (and the weaknesses as well) 
of sincere examinations of Amer- 
ican education such as the Conant 
report. 

Needless to say, Dr. Conant’s 
performance is one of the high 
points of the film. In a closing 
statement, William G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA, pays 
tribute to Dr. Conant and adds, 
“We are sure that a careful con- 
sideration of such observations as 
these will help our country im- 
prove the schools which serve all 
the children of all the people.” 

If so, the film will have done its 


job. + = 
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MEMBERSHIP 1N THE NEA MADE A GAIN LAST YEAR 
OF MORE THAN 50,000 -- SECOND HIGHEST 
ANNUAL INCREASE IN THE PAST {Q@ YEARS. 


IN ATYPICAL WEEK , MORE 
THAN 50 GROUPS, TOTALING 
600 Ebucarors MEET FOR 


WORKSHOPS OR D/SCUSSIONS 


IN THE NEA HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING. 


IN MAJOR DEPARTMENT- 

Al CONVENTIONS AND 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES, HELD 
IN THE PAST YEAR, THE NEA 
REACHED AT LEAST 100,000 
PEOPLE. 
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USES AND MISUSES 
OF CRITICISM 


EARL H. HANSON 


icizing Us Teachers,” in The 

Saturday Evening Post (April 
11, 1959) I said that criticism was 
a good thing. Many friends wrote 
me about this, and some phoned. I 
had a long conversation with one, 
but a précis of his remarks could 
be written in two words: “Oh, 
yeah?” 

The burden of my side of the 
conversation was chiefly, “Sure, 
criticism is a good thing. It may 
not taste good, but look at all the 
fine improvements caused by it.” 

My friend’s response to this was 
brief: “Name two.” 

The day my article was pub- 
lished, the editor of the NEA 
JourNAL and I were guessing about 
the teachers’ reactions, and she 
suggested that I write a piece for 
the JOURNAL on the uses and mis- 
uses of criticisms, with examples. 

Some uses were described in the 
Post, and nothing has happened 
since then to change my mind. The 
protracted blizzard of mail I re- 
ceived from all over the United 
States and from other parts of the 
world contained not a single letter 
negative to the text of the article. 

It is true, however, that few 
stopped with simple commenda- 
tion. Almost all grabbed the invi- 
tation to criticize, and some did 


T my article, “Don’t Stop Crit- 





Mr. Hanson is superintendent of 
schools, Rock Island, Illinois. He is a 
member of the NEA and Magazine 
Publishers Association joint committee. 
His article, “Don’t Stop Criticizing Us 
Teachers,” won this year for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post a School Bell 
Award from the NEA and seven other 
national education organizations. 
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with glee. One gal in California 
who -writes with a huge hand 
(about 15 words to the page) sent 
me pages and pages and, after she 
sealed the letter, wrote all over the 
envelope, too. I thought such a 
noble effort deserved a reply, so I 
answered her, and right away came 
another long letter much like the 
first, this one with seven postcripts 
on the outside. 

Some of the criticisms sent were 
sensible. Some if heeded would 
make school a vicious, cruel ex- 
perience for many children. Some 
were just plain trivial. There were 
so many that I felt like the minis- 
ter who, in the midst of a long 
drought, called his congregation 
together to pray for rain. The next 
day the rains came, and the floods 
descended. So the good man called 
his people together again and 
prayed thus, “Oh Lord, we prayed 
for rain, but this is ridiculous!” 


The two uses of criticism I de- 
scribed last April are these: 

e Criticism is a stimulator. It’s 
like the mosquito’s hum; backed 
up by its needle, it keeps us from 
dozing in a hammock on a sum- 
mery afternoon when we should 
be up and doing. 

e Criticism arouses public inter- 
est. It seems that the normal atti- 
tude of the people toward its 
schools is apathy. Sputnik changed 
that; instead of long droughts of 
indifference, cloudbursts of criti- 
cism hit us. We became as mad as 
wet hens, but when our feathers 
dried out, we became really happy 
about having people look at us. 


Their glares at first embarrassed us, 
but we soon preened and combed 
and perked up, and now some of 
the mad looks are nice looks. 

The Post list is not complete. I 
am thinking now of another: 

e Criticism is a balance restorer; 
it’s good for one who has sud- 
denly enjoyed good fortune and on 
whom the gods have smiled. Such 
a person may be excused for riding 
high. But high riding is hard on 
the balance, and the remark too 
often may be honestly made, “He 
has lost his humility.” There's 
nothing like criticism to correct 
that. 


So much for the uses—now for 
the misuses, of which there are 
plenty. 

Criticism is not a_ foolproof 
weapon, and the results are not 
always good. Anything can be used 
unwisely — candy, which _ tastes 
good; castor oil, which tastes hor- 
rible; praise, which expands our 
ego; or criticism, which kicks some 
sense into us. 

Let’s look at a few destructive 
kinds of criticism: 


Unmerciful beating. There can 
be a constant drumming of criti- 
cism like an all-year-round hail 
storm. One of two things happens 
then, both bad: Either the constant 
beating of hard ice makes impos- 
sible the growth of any life, or 
such growth as there is will be 
tough, calloused, and angry. 

It is not difficult to imagine 
communities where human rela- 
tionships are cold and barren or 
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bitter and hard. Districts which 
hurl an icy barrage of criticism on 
their schools day after day, year 
after year have school systems that 
look like icy wastes. 

There are other names which 
could be used as labels for this 
kind of criticism, such as nagging” 
and “carping.” Teachers sometimes 
inflict abuse of this sort upon their 
pupils. When they do, the children 
are hurt; they shrivel up or become 
rebellious and calloused. 

Criticism to improve perform- 
ance is only one prong of the edu- 
cational fork. Used alone it’s not 
a fork at all—it’s a spear, a danger- 
ous weapon. Fulfillment of a child 
and positive stimulation of his de- 
sire to learn are the other prongs 
of the fork. To use these prongs, 
warmth, affection, consideration, 
and praise must flow from the 
teacher to his pupils. And if a town 
wants its schools to be successful in 
fulfilling its children and in get- 
ting them to love learning, it must 
pour these feelings upon its teach- 
ers. 


Extremely emotional criticism. 
Hate begets hate, anger arouses 
anger. When criticism is hateful, 
neither the critic nor the criticized 
come easily to terms. Castigations 
aren’t honest attempts to improve 
something; they are desires to de- 
stroy. Attacks of this sort often 
leave scars that take a generation 
to heal. 

I know a community which had 
such an experience 20 years ago. 
Its schools are still brittle and only 
about 80% efficient. Oddly, when 
hate steams up criticism, the one 
thing that the critic seems to hate 
more than the fellow on the other 
side is the distressed soul who gets 
in between to make peace. 


Contemptuous criticism. People 
hate to be insulted. Some critics 
arrogate to themselves haughty 
airs. They use criticism to inflate 
their own egos by deflating others. 
This is a particularly nasty form of 
status seeking. In this class are 
some of the diatribes one teacher 
hurls against another and_ the 
sneerings of one college in a uni- 
versity at another college. 
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Of course, this type of abuse isn’t 
really criticism. Genuine criticism 
is a rational, considered judgment 
by equals and given with as little 
passion as possible. Contemptuous 
abuse is “chicken pecking,” the act 
of a self-styled superior dishing out 
humiliation. 


Machiavellian use of criticism. 
This type is a dishonest and in- 
direct attempt to gain a hidden or 
unacknowledged purpose. For ex- 
ample, some people hate a good 
public-school system. But they 
know that the public won’t stand 
for a direct attack upon its schools, 
so they try to weaken them by 
abusing people who are important 
to public education. 

Again, it can take the form of 
dirty playing, such as an attempt 
to win a game by making the mem- 
bers of the opposing team suspi- 
cious of each other. 

In some cases, straw men and 
straw issues are set up to be crit- 
icized and an attempt is made to 
bring about a planned change 
without openly seeking it. 

Another aspect of dishonest crit- 
icism is Hitler’s use of the outright 
big lie. 

Gradations of this deviltry are: 
slander, snide remarks, faint praise 
and a deep dig, a Madison Avenue 
campaign to engineer consent. 


Idle gossip. This is not always 
criticism and so may be beside the 
point here, but its destructiveness 
of schoolroom efficiency is so great 
that I include it, anyway. Its idle 
chatter rattles a system’s morale to 
death. 


Self-criticism to the point of 
neurosis or hypocrisy. There is a 
lot of this, and the first part seems 
to hit conscientious people like 


teachers more than it hits devil- 
may-care folks like the boys who 
park our cars in the parking lot. 
Honest self-criticism is good; car- 
ried to extremes it is self-whipping, 
flagellation. This practice is a sick- 
ness and needs treatment, for it 
results, not in increase of efficiency, 
but in destruction of it. 

There is dishonest self-criticism, 
too, the kind expressed by a person 


who has lost his humility and 
knows it. Such a person also knows 
that evident self-pride is so offen- 
sive that other people will oppose 
his schemes and plans. Therefore, 
with the hypocrisy of a Uriah Heep, 
he criticizes himself even though 
he doesn’t mean a word of it. 


Now that we've talked about 
some of the uses and misuses of crit- 
icism, let’s consider some of the 
benefits that have resulted from 
criticism. 


Reading has improved. Rudolf 
Flesch’s Why Johnny Can’t Read 
was ill-tempered and it was danger- 
ous. There was, I think, enough 
truth in the book to make impos- 
sible its forthright rejection, so we 
were crowded into a “Yes, but” po- 
sition. There was a_ ready-made, 
eager audience for it, too, made up 
of many parents, worried because 
their children didn’t read. These 
parents wanted help and, as was 
human, wanted a scapegoat. 

The book provided both, it 
seemed—certainly it provided the 
scapegoat. No doubt some damage 
was done by Flesch’s criticisms; 
some children were hurt by being 
pushed into unsound reading pro- 
grams. Some of us teachers were 
injured, too, but as far as most of 
us were concerned the damage was 
more to our feelings than to our 
professional status. 

The final outcomes of Flesch’s 
book -unfair and unscientific as it 
was—were mainly good. We've al- 
ways known that some youngsters 
who could and should learn to 
read just don’t. Devoted teachers 
work hard with them, plead with 
their parents, seek expert help; but 
too often nothing happens. The 
parents won’t listen, or the board 
of education or the administration 
doesn’t provide the necessary help. 
Too frequently, also, less devoted 
teachers just let the matter slide. 

Flesch’s book did much to change 
that; we all woke up. Parents paid 
attention to us teachers; after a 
flurry of criticizing us, they began 
to listen and co-operate. I’m sure 
that all over the country the read- 
ing program is more effective than 
it was before Flesch’s diatribe. 
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Mathematics and science are bet- 
ter taught and learned. Several na- 
tional and many local curriculum- 
revision projects, coupled with 
hundreds of academic-year, sum- 
mer, and in-service institutes, are 
helping teachers of science and 
mathematics update both their 
curriculums and teaching methods. 


We are doing more about in- 
dividual differences. The harsh 
words of Admiral Rickover and 
others about our alleged neglect of 
the gifted were one of the big fac- 
tors that caused us to take a hard 
look at what we had been really 
doing for them. That led us 
naturally to examine our efforts to 
meet everybody’s individual dif- 
ference. I’m afraid that many of us 
saw that we had talked a lot about 
meeting individual differences 
without taking much positive ac- 
tion. 

We still insist that America’s 
schools should be organized to 
bring out of every boy and girl all 
that the Lord put in him. But we're 
much less likely to content our- 
selves with mere lip service and to 
teach as if the Lord made children 
so similar that we needed to do 
little more than force each child 
to meet our so-called grade or class 
“standards.” 


There is improved financial sup- 
port. Although it should be much 
better, support is more generous 
than it was. Not only are increased 
funds being made available, but 
the actual percentage of the na- 
tional income devoted to educa- 


tion is also a little higher. 
much more 


Of course, much, 
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needs to be done. The public does 
not yet fully realize that the coun- 
try can’t last unless the schools 
also survive. But I think that re- 
cent criticisms are pointing up this 
fact. Admiral Rickover helped in 
his statement to a congressional 
committee when he said that edu- 
cation was even more important to 
the permanence of the nation than 
current expenditures for defense. 

Because of that statement, while 
we disagree with his criticism of 
the schools, we can be a little 
thankful. The people are begin- 
ning to see that our school systems 
are terribly underfinanced. We 
should plead with our critics to 
keep-yapping if the result is a peo- 
ple more alert to our broadcasts of 
facts about load and costs. 


Ix preparing to write this article 
I reread many of the letters which 
came in response to my Post plea 
for folks to keep on criticizing us. 
I also studied replies received from 
40 or 50 Midwest superintendents, 
in response to a request by me that 
they recount their experiences with 
criticism. 

An examination of the material 
makes plain that at least 90% of 
those who wrote are convinced that 
the great majority of the results 
are good. 

Some results, of course, have 
been harmful. The situation I re- 
ferred to where a school system is 
still brittle because of angry, ugly 
criticism years ago can be dupli- 
cated many times. 

Communities have lost impor- 
tant school elections because of un- 
fair criticism. The experience of a 
large city in the Middle West is 





“You want to see me about your son’s work? What's his serial number?” 


ED DAHLIN 


typical. There was a demonstrably 
unfair attack; the people simply 
would not listen to explanations or 
to denials, and a vital financial pro- 
gram was rejected. True, the voters 
later approved a reduced proposal, 
but programs had to be eliminated 
which this city had been making 
available to its youth for many 
years. 

One superintendent wrote, “The 
flood of criticism lately has given 
critics who did not wish to finance 
schools something to use for propa- 
ganda purposes.” He also said that 
the curriculum has been twisted 
out of balance. “Faculty members 
seem to concentrate on minimum 
basics like reading, writing, and 
arithmetic and neglect some verv 
important areas like mental 
health.” 

He also points out that some fac- 
ulties have become afraid: “Facul- 
ties seem to be fearful of new ideas 
and fresh, untried methods; experi- 
mentation is not only avoided but 
resisted.” 

Another superintendent thinks 
that in every controversy there are 
both good and bad results, and 


that they strike a balance. He 
wrote, “We think that practically 
every type of controversy costs 


some support but also gains some, 
too; I would say it equalizes itself 
pretty well.” 

Still another said, “As a result 
of public criticism, some parents 
have placed most of the blame or 
all of the blame for mediocrity on 
the teachers.” 

Another wrote, “I doubt that 
any permanent good ever comes 
from concentrated criticism of the 
public schools. Where this has hap- 
pened in neighboring communities, 
I believe that the scars will long 
remain. I went to a school system 
30 years ago following a bitter com- 
munity fight over school policies. 
The battle lines which were formed 
then still exist in that community. 
Vocal minorities carry a lot of 
weight.” 

Like many other things, criticism 
is good when used judiciously. 
When used injudiciously, it may be 
very bad. Too much criticism can 
make a desert, and not enough may 
permit a mushy swamp. #+ + 
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N A recent visit to a big pub- 
() lic library in our city, I ob- 

served a scene that could have 
taken place only in this the year 
2 A.S. (after sputnik). It was the 
phenomenon of a librarian walk- 
ing through the library, tapping 
busy little beavers on the shoulder 
and asking them to go to the 
library auditorium where at 4:15 


Mr. Spiegler teaches English and is 
chairman of academic subjects in the 
Food Trades Vocational High School, 
New York City. He is author in col- 
laboration with Martin Hamburger of 
If You’re Not Going to College (1959, 
Science Research Associates) and a 
free-lance writer for such publications 
as Néw York Times Magazine, High 
Points, and Parents’ Magazine. 
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Hard Education? 


CHARLES 


there had been scheduled an ex- 
cellent program on a certain phase 
of the history of jazz. 

She tapped one, two, three such 
children with very little result. 
Their noses were buried in books, 
and their pens and pencils wiggled 
furiously over the notebooks they 
were diligently filling up. They 
sat at their tables almost as if they 
had staked out claims to them. 

After many minutes of such frus- 
trated effort, the librarian gave up. 
The kids apparently had more 
serious tasks at hand—homework, 
research, themes, and deadlines. 


Thus is an era when the Ameri- 
can people and a number of in- 


G. SPIEGLER 


fluential American educators have 
raised their voices loud against the 
frivolity and the frills they 
they see in education. 

This is an era when we hear that 
Russia has indeed rung the school 
bell; when we are instructed by 
men like Arthur Bestor that the 
prime function of a school is to 
teach a body of information and to 
train the mind; when we are 
warned by men like Sloan Wilson 
to “close the carnival and go to 
work.” 

The truth of the matter is that 
we have gone to work with a ven- 
geance. 

I hear it in the words of a Co- 
lumbia dean who said recently, 
“Education in the United States is 
now emphasizing achievement and 
reward and concentrating more on 
students who do well than on those 
who do not—the focus is to find 
topnotch students and determine 
the best way to train them... .” 

I see it in the homework di- 
rective recently put out by one 
superintendent in which it is made 
clear that every student, rich or 
poor, well endowed or ill, must be 
made to give evidence that for 
three hours a day, five days a week, 
60 hours a month that student has 
applied himself to homework. 

The so-called carnival has closed, 
or is closing, and in its place we 
have substituted work—hard work. 

And yet I wonder. What kind of 
hard work? 

What kind of homework assign- 
ment were these youngsters doing? 
Were they reading, or memorizing 


Say 
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a body of facts in history or Eng- 
lish or science totally unrelated to 
anything they were planning or 
thinking or feeling about this life 
on earth, or life on the moon? 

Were they looking up dozens and 
dozens of words that came from 
one of the hundreds of word lists 
that English chairmen all over the 
country have composed? Were they 
pouring over teacher-prescribed 
book lists (now resuscitated after 
long years spent in folders labeled 
“file and forget’)? Were they look- 
ing for the “classic” which their 
English teacher said they must read 
whether they were interested in it 
or not? 

If the answer to questions such 
as these chances to be yes and if 
students are sweating out assign- 
ments such as these in libraries all 
over the country, then you may 
imagine that our collective con- 
science has been eased. 

We have given our youth enough 
busy work now to keep them too 
involved to attend talks on jazz. 
We have begun, you may imagine, 
to harden the once-soft underbelly 
in our educational system by defi- 
nite, absolute courses of study, 
strictly defined, strictly to be ad- 
hered to in a well-disciplined age 
of conformity. 

And yet, to my mind, this isn’t 
hard education at all! In fact, it’s 
the easiest, softest, laziest type of 
education I know. 

I say easy advisedly. Boys and 
girls can keep busy for hours on 
end reading a textbook and an- 
swering questions in the book. But 
does this kind of “learning” cul- 
tivate in children an acquaintance- 
ship with what Professor Counts 
calls “the morality, the loyalties, 
the values, the understandings of 
free men”? 

Because that’s education and 
that’s hard. To develop an inquir- 
ing, independent mind concerned 
not only with what has gone before 
but with the vital issues of the 
instant present is a lot harder to 
do than conforming ritualistically 
to the embalmed knowledge of the 
past. 


Waar's happened and is con- 
tinuing to happen in this country 
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in the name of hard education is 
that many schools are reverting to 
a formalism, a rigidity, a tradition- 
alism that, in my opinion, are put- 
ting the heat on lots of American 
kids, but heat unaccompanied by 
light. Harold Taylor has put it 
well: “This business of knowledge 
through suffering is rubbish. 
What’s wrong with a great deal of 
education in America is, simply, 
that it’s boring.” 

Yet knowledge, even discipline, 
through suffering seems to be the 
order of the day. As one American 
school commissioner points out, “It 
is becoming common to hear de- 
mands for more discipline in the 
schools, for harder subjects, for the 
exclusion of pupils who are ‘not 
interested’ in what the school of- 
fers, for emphasis upon the rigid 
European system that will separate 
the academically able from those 
who are not so able... .” 

As for myself, I can only re- 
joice that the space age has brought 
in its wake a new deal for scholar- 
ship, science, and the scintillating 
mind. A genuine challenge for our 
top quartile was long overdue. 

Yet, in honoring this aristocracy, 
I do not believe we can afford to 
neglect the millions of youngsters 
whose IQ’s hover around the 80's 
and 90’s; whose lives are bounded 
on the north by comic books, on 
the south by pool parlors, on the 
east by saloons, and on the west 
by superstition. 

What troubles me is that, just 
as the Russians make second-class 
citizens of anyone less than top- 
drawer intellects, so too are there 
voices abroad in our land that 
would make second-class citizens 
of students who live in homes 
where the reading lamp, if it ever 
existed, has been superseded by the 
TV tube; who spend their leisure 
hours in homes where the only 
opinions ever aired deal with head- 
lines in the sports section, the small 
talk in the gossip column or the 
violence on the front page. 

With millions of young Ameri- 








cans coming out of this milieu, 
dare we, in a democracy, do less 
than send them back to their cul- 
tures somewhat better than we 
found them? 


Leer the academician sneer, but 
Jerry Goldfarb, to whom I had 
been struggling to teach the mean- 
ing of “filibuster” for days, finally 
grasped it yesterday. “Yeah, I get- 
cha! If that guy Brody (a constant 
class interrupter) took over for the 
whole period and didn’t let an- 
other boy get a word in, that would 
be filibustering.” 

Let the purists groan because 
Don Lambrusky can’t write on the 
subject of “Shakespeare vs. Bacon: 
a Controversy.” I’m satisfied with 
his colorful two-page essay on 
“How It Feels To Be KO'd in the 
Fourth Round” (which he was) . 

Soft? Sure, if all you hear are 
the sentences Jerry and Don speak, 
so full of grammatical errors and so 
lacking in finesse. Only those of us 
who deal with such youth know 
how hard it is, and how desperate- 
ly important, to help them escape 
from the stagnant pools where so 
many of them originate and draw 
them into the mainstream of 
American life. 

It is in the American tradition 
to do this: to take all the children 
of all the people and educate them. 

We need to take a position, un- 
ashamed, unafraid, and undis- 
mayed by those who argue that edu- 
cation is strictly the accumulation 
of facts or the disciplining of the 
mind. 

Education is this and something 
more, that special “something” 
which, conceived and nurtured and 
cherished in pride for nearly two 
centuries, has always helped Ameri- 
cans rise to the fiercest challenges 
of their times. 

Relinquish this special quality 
in education so indigenous to the 
American dream, and we shall 
really have gone soft. #+ + 


* Those who wish to comment pro 
or con on Mr. Speigler’s interpreta- 
tion of hard education are encour- 
aged to send their comments to the 
Journal for possible use in “Our 
Readers Write.” 
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TO THE PUPIL 


ow much do you know about 
H the flag of the United States 
of America? Do you know 

how the flag got its start? What do 
the colors of the flag stand for? Has 
the number of red and white 
stripes in the flag always been 13? 

The answers to these questions 
and many others are part of the in- 
teresting history of our flag. 

“The flag of the United States 
shall be 13 stripes, alternate red 
and white, with a union of 13 stars 
on a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” So said the Con- 


tinental Congress on June 14, 1777. 
The new flag replaced the Cam- 
bridge or Great Union flag, which 
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had been used by the colonies since 
January 1, 1776. This flag was 
merely a slightly different version 
of the British red ensign. 

Earlier in the Revolutionary 
War, each American colony had its 
own flag. Rhode Island, for ex- 
ample, used a white flag which had 
a blue anchor and a blue field with 
13 white stars on it. South Caro- 
lina’s flag was adorned with a rat- 
tlesnake. This rattlesnake, with its 
13 rattles for the 13 colonies, was 
often used at that time, usually ac- 
companied by the words, “Don’t 
tread on me.” 

Betsy Ross is often said to be 
the woman who designed the first 
United States flag, but many his- 
torians today say that this is just a 


legend. No one knows for sure just 
who thought of the design for the 
flag or who made the first one. 

Why was the flag made red, 
white, and blue? Again, no one 
knows for sure, but the best guess 
is that these colors were already 
in use in many of the colonies’ 
flags, as well as in British sea flags, 
and others. 

In 1782, when the colors of the 
U.S. flag were made part of the 
Great Seal of the United States, the 
Department of State proclaimed 
these meanings for the three colors: 

@ red—hardiness and courage 

@ white—purity and innocence 

@ blue—vigilance, perseverance, 
and justice. 

Soon after the U.S. flag came in- 
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to being, two additional states— 
Vermont and Kentucky—were ad- 
mitted to the Union. On January 
13, 1794, Congress voted to add two 
stars and two stripes, one for each 
of the new states, effective May 1, 
1795. 

This new flag with 15 stars and 
15 stripes remained unchanged un- 
til 1818, when our country had 
grown to include 20 states—Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, 
and Mississippi having been added 
in the interim. 

On April 18 of that year, Con- 
gress voted that the design of the 
U.S. flag should again contain 13 
alternate red and white stripes to 
represent the original 13 states. 
Congress decided that a star for 
each new state should be added on 
the July 4 following its admission. 

This procedure has been fol- 
lowed ever since. On July 4 this 
year, the 49th star was added for 
Alaska. Next Fourth of July, Ha- 
waii’s star will be added. 

To commemorate the beginning 
of the U.S. flag, President Wood- 
row Wilson in 1916 proclaimed 
June 14 as Flag Day. 


Displaying the Flag 

Every good citizen should know 
how and when to display the flag. 
Owning a flag and displaying it 
properly are marks of respect to 
your country. 

Except during bad weather, the 
flag should be displayed from sun- 
rise to sunset every day—particu- 
larly on national and state holidays 
—on or near the administration 
building of every public institu- 
tion. During school days, it should 
be displayed in or near all schools. 


NI A 
JIN 


January 1, 1776 
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TO THE TEACHER: This centerspread has been prepared for use by pupils 
in upper elementary grades. It has been pretested by fifth- and sixth- 
grade students at Janney Summer School, Washington, D.C. Reprints 
of this centerspread, 35 for $1. No orders accepted for less than $1. 
Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Because the flag represents the 
U.S. and all its ideals, every citizen 
honors it as the highest symbol 
of his country, and should handle 
the flag with great care and respect. 
The flag should never be: 

1. Displayed or stored in such 
manner that it will be soiled or 
damaged 

2. Allowed to touch anything 
beneath it, such as ground, floor, 
or water 

3. Used as a portion of a cos- 
tume or athletic uniform 

4. Embroidered on cushions or 
handkerchiefs 

5. Put on paper napkins, boxes, 
or the like 

6. Used as drapery of any sort. 

In 1942, Congress established an 
official set of rules, known as the 
Flag Code or Public Law 829, 
(available in leaflet form from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., 5¢ per copy) . People 
who knowingly violate this code 
may be punished by fines up to 
$250 and jail sentences up to six 
months. 


IHINGS TO DO 
(With the help of a history book 
or encyclopedia) 
Individual Projects 
@ Make an exhibit of paper flags 


of each of the 13 original colonies. 
@ Prepare a booklet of the com- 


June 14, 1777 


plete rules governing the display 
of the flag, illustrating each rule 
with a drawing. 

@ Find out about all of the flags 
that were flown in America before 
1776 (the Norsemen’s flag, Spanish 
flag, Dutch flag, and others). Write 
a paper about them, with illustra- 
tions if you like. 

@ Find out why the USS. flag is 
called “Old Glory.” 


Class Projects 

@ Plan and present an assembly 
telling the history of the American 
flag. 

@ Make a large wall map of the 
of copies of historic flags of the 
Revolutionary War; historic flags 
of the U.S. since 1776; official U.S. 
military flags; official U.S. personal 
flags (those of the President and 
members of his cabinet); state 
flags; flags of other countries. 

@ Make a large wall map of the 
U.S., painting the 13 original 
colonies one color; then, using ad- 
ditional colors, indicate (1) the 
states admitted from 1777 to 1825; 
(2) those admitted from 1826 to 
1875; (3) those admitted from 
1876 to 1925; (4) those admitted 
since 1926. Then make little red, 
white, and blue flags out of tooth- 
picks and paper to mark each state, 
number the flags in the order that 
the states were admitted to the Un- 
ion, and attach to the map. ## 


Flags courtesy of F. E. Compton & Company 


July 4, 1818 





IGH-SCHOOL students often say, 

H “We like a teacher who 

makes us work.” What they 

mean is that they respect a teacher 

who sets high standards which they 

can take satisfaction in trying to 
meet. 

This does not mean that they 
respect a teacher who “keeps them 
in line” by strictures and formal 
rules. Their respect goes to the 
teacher who is able to get the best 
from them in an atmosphere of 
informality and lack of pressure. 

Informality and relative free- 
dom from pressure imply not less 
discipline but more—a kind of dis- 
cipline, however, that is not im- 
posed primarily from without but 
that develops within each child as 
a result of the careful nurturing— 
throughout his whole school life— 
of self-respect and respect for oth- 
ers. 

Children can learn social re- 
sponsibility from their earliest 
years. Even three-year-olds find in 
the relaxed yet structured routine 
of their school day a reassuring 
basis for habits of obedience which 
they form almost unconsciously— 
obedience not just to the demands 
of their teacher but to the require- 
ments of a social situation which 
is new to most of them. 


Mrs. Wagner is director of The Ethi- 
cal Culture Schools of New York City. 
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SELF-DISCIPLINE IS THE BESII 


VICTORIA WAGNER 


They learn quite soon to share 
the responsibility for group be- 
havior. “We do this; we don’t do 
that!” becomes a general criterion, 
inspired first by the teacher then 
imperceptibly built into each 
child not by group pressure but by 
group support. 

Of course, the teacher must set 
limits. Children are uneasy when 
they are expected to assume too 
much responsibility for their own 
behavior before they are old 
enough to predict its outcome. 


Discipline in the Early. Years 


When Johnny’s mother leaves 
him at school for the first time, his 
separation from her is a basic dis- 
ciplinary experience. It is up to 
the teacher to help Johnny take 
this first giant step in starting to 
grow up. 

At first, many children want 
their mothers to stay for a while; 
some schools even require this. 
But, for most children, interest in 
using materials or equipment and 
in getting to know one another 
overcomes their dependency. 

If Johnny is shy, or his mother 
overanxious, the teacher must take 
the initiative in helping them to 
set each other free. She might, for 
example, begin by saying, a few 
minutes after Johnny arrives, 
“Mommy is going out to do an 


errand now. She will be back at 
juice time.” By this kind of re- 
assuring firmness, a teacher not 
only establishes her authority, but 
may influence Johnny’s whole atti- 
tude toward school and learning. 


Discipline Based on Children’s 
Needs 


Proper discipline is based on 
giving each child the same consid- 
eration we would give to an adult. 
By and large, children reciprocate 
courtesy. They want to be taken 
seriously and to be challenged to 
do their best. 

Children respect fairness and 
honesty. A teacher who is not 
afraid to say, “I made a mistake; 
I'm sorry,” is likely to get equal 
frankness from her pupils. She 
must keep promises. If she says, 
“Tll read that story tomorrow,” 
the children must know that she 
will do it. 

Almost every child is at times 
aggressive or destructive. A teach- 
er must recognize this and deal 
with each incident honestly in a 
way that helps a child to face the 
facts and to realize that while the 
teacher still accepts him as a per- 
son, she disapproves of what has 
been done. 

Within a pattern of security es- 
tablished by gentle, firm controls, 
there is room for individual devia- 
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IDISCIPLINE 


tion if it does not disrupt a class 
or demand too much of a teacher's 
time. We cannot expect the same 
achievement or behavior from 
every child, but we can encourage 
each to do his best. 

As in life, a school situation 
should allow room for children to 
make mistakes, to experience some 
of the results of wrongdoing as 
well as to profit by good example. 
It is not necessary to enforce so 
rigid a conformity that children 
lack the opportunity to test and 
try themselves, for this is how each 
builds his own integrity. 


Children Like Challenges 


Children welcome new  chal- 
lenges to their increasing maturity. 
They take more pride in behaving 
well if they share in making and 
carrying out some of the rules. 

One of the first forms of control 
which children have to acquire in 
school is the control of speech. 
When schools moved out of a world 
of silence broken—theoretically— 
only by recitations, a new challenge 
to self-discipline was introduced. 

Little children chatter constant- 
ly. At school they must learn that 
there are times when it is all right 
to talk and times when they have 
to keep quiet. As they grow older, 
they need to acquire habits of 
greater concentration; this is diffi- 
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cult at a time when they are find- 
ing more and more to say to one 
another. 


Writing Helps 

One sixth-grade teacher, in order 
to make her pupils more aware of 
the need to control their sociability, 
asks them to write notes explain- 
ing why they talked at inappropri- 
ate times. Carefully thought out, 
these notes encourage self-analysis 
and strengthen discipline. 

Sometimes a teacher may ask a 
pupil to write down what he said 
when he should have been keeping 
quiet. This often makes him realize 
how trivial a seemingly urgent 
communication really was. 

Writing their own excuses for 
lateness or other misdemeanors 
helps children face reality and ac- 
cept responsibility. Putting their 
explanations into acceptable writ- 
ten form helps children develop 
the self-knowledge that is an im- 
portant basis for self-discipline. 


What Kind of Punishment? 


A teacher who loses his temper, 
shouts at a child, or hits him does 
not help his pupils to acquire 
control of themselves. Children 
watching such a scene reveal be- 
wilderment, fear, and sometimes a 
kind of guilty excitement—not 
the emotions that should be en- 
couraged in a classroom. 

This does not mean that a teach- 
er should avoid expressing justified 
disapproval, annoyance, or even 
anger. But he should be careful 
how he expresses these feelings. 
He should not let them distort his 
judgment in assigning penalties. 

When punishments are mild and 
kept to a minimum, they are more 
effective than frequent punish- 
ments to which children may be- 
come inured or drastic ones that 
may turn offenders into classroom 
martyrs. 


No Substitute for Hard Work 


The desire to find out is still a 
youngster’s most important incen- 
tive to learn, but he must also be 
responsible for planning his work 
and carrying it out. 

Too much emphasis on tech- 
nique may give a student the false 


impression that there is some trick 
or device which can be substituted 
for hard work. One of our students 
who had been having trouble with 
her language course reported that 
she had finally found a solution to 
her problem. When her teacher 
asked what this great discovery was, 
she replied: “Why, I go into my 
room and shut the door and study 
my French!” 

To accept this simple, basic 
responsibility for settling down to 
work on his own, a student must 
have the capacity to discipline him- 
self. No parental nagging, no ad- 
monitions from teachers, can be 
truly effective if a student has not 
acquired this capacity. 


Social Responsibility 


In the area of social life, too 
students need to learn to accept 
an increasing amount of responsi- 
bility. Student government often 
plays an important role at junior- 
and senior-high levels. 

But this does not mean that the 
faculty abrogates its authority. Ad- 
visers need to work closely with 
students to enforce provisions of 
the social code. Rules need be few, 
but they must be kept. 

Faculty members should not rely 
too much on their positions to 
maintain their authority. They 
must have the personal assurance 
and confidence that allows them to 
be friendly with their students and 
still be respected. 


Creative Discipline 


To elicit dynamic control from 
within rather than to impose static 
restraints from without takes time 
and patience. Self-discipline in 
school can grow only in a climate 
that is basically friendly and rooted 
in mutual respect and confidence. 

True mastery of oneself is not 
encouraged by too much _ permis- 
siveness. A laissez-faire attitude is 
likely to produce a confused and 
disorganized person. On the other 
hand, a system that confines the 
human spirit tends to breed robots. 

Because it requires more of both 
students and teachers, self-disci- 
pline contributes far more to their 
growth as individuals. In this sense, 
it is truly a creative force. + # 
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TEA’s regional offices provide 
\ another dimension of the As- 
4 sociation’s service to teachers. 
Three of these offices (New Eng- 
land, North Central, and West 
Coast) are at present in tull opera- 
tion. 

Senior regional representative, 
Arnold W. Wolpert heads the 
West Coast office, located in the 
California Teachers Association 
building near San Francisco. From 
this office, Mr. Wolpert serves 
teachers and their organizations in 
the states of Washington, Oregon, 
and California. Occasional side 
trips take him to Alaska and other 
adjacent western states, though his 
continuing responsibility is to the 


160,000 teachers, the more than 900 
local associations, and other sub- 
units of the Washington, Oregon, 
and California state associations. 

Specifically, Mr. Wolpert’s task 
is to make NEA’s services, re- 
sources, information, and know- 
how more readily available, more 
directly useful, to teachers and to 
their professional organizations. In 
a sense, he serves as a liaison be- 
tween NEA and its West Coast 
membership, interpreting the in- 
terests and concerns of each to the 
other. In a similar capacity and in 
a similar way, John Sullivan heads 
the New England regional office, 
and Kenneth Jonson, the North 
Central. 


Keeping up to date on NEA’s many activities, on state 
developments, and on general educational affairs takes 
much of Mr. Wolpert’s unscheduled time. Studying edu- 
cation publications, reports, and various information re- 
leases helps keep him informed. He looks over what he 
can in the office and takes other materials along for study 
aboard a plane or in a distant hotel room. 


More than half of his time is spent in the field. The 
size of his territory and the demands of the membership 
make efficient scheduling a necessity. He usually travels 
by plane whenever he leaves the immediate vicinity of 
the office. Normally he tries to plan trips to cover a 


weekh’s time. 
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Contacts with state-association staffs are an important part of his activities. On 
occasion he attends state-association staff meetings. Frequently he confers with indi- 


vidual staff members on specific subjects. Here (right) he talks with Walter Maxwell 
of the California Teachers Association staff. 


On a field trip, Mr. Wolpert will probably speak 
at several association meetings. He speaks to as 
many as 20 or more groups a month on a dozen or 
more specific topics. He frequently explains NEA 
projects and activities, encourages participation in 
NEA affairs, supports state and local activities in 
harmony with professional goals and policies, and 
seeks to advance the solidarity, effectiveness, and 
status of the teaching profession. 


Photo by Wilson McKenney 


Home at last—and all too briefly, Wolpert relaxes with his family. 
Wife Jean, a former teacher, understands her husband’s demanding 
schedule. But along with Linda, aged 11, and Bob, 9, she’s always 
eager to know, “When will you be home again?” 
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The AMBRIDGE and 
WEST HAVEN Cases 


Brief reports on two NEA Defense Commission investigations 


AMBRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


An investigation of the Am- 
bridge school system conducted by 
a special committee of the NEA 
Defense Commission in the fall of 
1958 revealed an atmosphere of 
fear, mistrust, and suspicion caused 
by a breakdown of communica- 
tions among teachers, administra- 
tors, and the board of education. 

Although relationships had been 
deteriorating for years, the issue 
was brought to a head in the 
spring of 1958, when the board of 
education—without consulting the 
teachers—voted to save money by 
eliminating the nonteaching period 
for teachers in the junior-senior 
high schools. 

Teachers stated that they felt 
insecure in performing their du- 
ties, and that they had difficulties 
in presenting problems to the ad- 
ministration and the board of edu- 
cation and in getting the board to 
consider inequalities in teaching 
salaries. 

Administrators charged that 
teachers were bypassing them and 
going directly to the board of edu- 
cation; board members charged 
that some of the teaching staff 
were trying to tell board members 
what to do. 

The special committee, after con- 
ducting interviews, concluded that 
the board, the administrators, and 
the teachers were not only in con- 
flict with one another, but were 
divided among themselves. 

In the study released in the 
spring of 1959, the committee at- 
tributed the complex situation to: 
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@ Failure by the board to recog- 
nize clearly its functions as the 
policy-making agency 

@ Failure by administrators to 
give consistent, objective, and dem- 
ocratic leadership 

@ Failure by the teachers asso- 
ciation to adhere strictly to proper 
communication channels and_ to 
keep its members informed about 
association plans and objectives 

@ Failure by some members of 
the staff and board to set aside 
animosities and grudges and to 
place the educational welfare of 
children ahead of the advancement 
of personal and political ambitions 

@ Failure by the community to 
demonstrate constructive interest 
in the welfare of the schools. 

—HOWARD 5S. BRETSCH, professor 
of educational administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; chairman, 
NEA Defense Commission’s special 
committee for the Ambridge, Penn- 
sylvania, investigation. 


WEST HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Sima factors that contributed 
to the problems confronting the 
public schools of West Haven are 
revealed in a report by a special 
committee of the NEA Defense 
Commission. 

Of paramount significance has 
been the willingness of West 
Haven citizens to accept the sub- 
standard conditions of the school 
system. (The high school has op- 
erated with double sessions for 
more than 27 years.) Both the 
board of education and the ap- 
pointed board of finance, to avoid 


local tax increases, let partisan po- 
litical expediency dictate too many 
decisions affecting education. 

True, the citizens could not have 
taken direct action to increase local 
financial support for the schools 
over the opposition of the board 
of finance, but they could have 
refused to continue in office mu- 
nicipal officials who for years have 
cut proposed school budgets so 
severely that it has been impossible 
to carry forward plans to improve 
the educational program. 

The special committee conclud- 
ed that West Haven could increase 
local financial support for the 
schools, since it is not taxing itself 
as heavily for schools as are many 
communities with the same or 
fewer resources. 

Although the committee report 
on West Haven presents a dis- 
heartening picture of community 
inaction, it makes important read- 
ing for anyone concerned with the 
improvement of public education, 
for this community is not alone 
in the problems that confront it. 

School systems across the land 
are being challenged as never be- 
fore to provide for young people 
educational opportunities com- 
mensurate with their individual 
abilities and designed to prepare 
them for citizenship in an increas- 
ingly complex world. To provide 
this kind of education is expensive, 
but it is essential, nonetheless. 

—JOSEPH MANCH, superintendent 
of schools, Buffalo; chairman, NEA 
Defense Commission’s special com- 
mittee for the West Haven, Con- 
necticut, investigation. 
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is little more than a place 

where five-year-olds play, learn 
nursery rhymes, listen to stories, 
sing songs, dance, and make pretty 
things to take home. If this were 
all kindergarten teaching meant, 
many teachers would have left the 
field long ago. 


Ss people think kindergarten 
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But kindergarten is much more. 
One observer, upon leaving a busy, 
bustling, modern kindergarten 
group, summarized what she had 
seen in these words: “That kin- 
dergarten is like a laboratory in 
applied psychology, and the teach- 
er never missed a trick. She was on 
the job every second helping chil- 


A laboratory in applied psychology. 


dren to get the most out of each 
situation by means of observation, 
experimentation, discussion, and 
problem - solving. She seemed to 
have both group needs and indi- 
vidual needs in mind at all times.” 

Measuring up to this kind of 
challenge is what makes teaching 
in the kindergarten such a stimu- 
lating experience. 


Kunpercarten involves many 
experiences out of which whole- 
some and worthwhile foundation 
learnings can be expected to 
evolve. One of the delights in kin- 
dergarten teaching is that the 
teacher feels free to dip into or 
cut across great areas of subject 
matter without having to consider 
whether the learning involved be- 
longs at the kindergarten, third- 
grade, or high-school level. 

The good kindergarten teacher 
does not sacrifice content to either 
the curriculum or to the program, 
although she has them both clearly 
in focus. Instead, she capitalizes on 
the myriad of daily experiences in 
her classroom to develop and en- 
rich the content. 

Let us observe one of these ex- 
periences: 

As the kindergarten group as- 
sembles to listen to a story, an 
inchworm makes his measured way 
across the classroom floor. The 
story is postponed; the teacher di- 
rects the attention of the children 
to the inchworm. 

Together, the teacher and the 
children consider the appropriate- 
ness of its name, and together, 
they speculate on its progress. 
John gets a ruler to see if the worm 
travels an inch at a time. The 
class measures the number of inch- 
es the worm travels in a minute. 

Someone wonders whether all 
inchworms travel equally fast. Peter 
suggests that they get another inch- 
worm and measure its speed. John 
says, “Or we might have a race.” 

Barbara says she’ll look for an 


Miss Headley is assistant professor, 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, and teaches 
kindergarten in the elementary school 
at the university. 
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inchworm in her backyard, and if 
she finds one, will bring it to class. 
The current inchworm, mean- 
while, is put in a perforated con- 
tainer, and the delayed story is 
now begun. 

The next day, not only Barbara 
but three other children appear 
with captured inchworms for ob- 
servation and measuring. Conver- 
sation about the rate of the worms’ 
locomotion leads to a game calling 
for verbal creativity: The children 
try to see in how many ways they 
can complete the phrases, “as slow 
as...” and “as fast as... .” 

As adults, you and I would 
probably settle for “as slow as a 
turtle” and “as fast as lightning.” 
However, listen to these kinder- 
garteners: “as slow as when you 
are waiting for your birthday to 
come as slow as a raindrop 
slipping down the window pane 

. as slow as a seed coming up 
from under the ground.” And their 
‘‘as fast as” phrases are just as orig- 
inal. 

All this thinking and learning 
and creativity simply because an 
inchworm made its way across the 
kindergarten floor? No, there's 
more to it than that. The inch- 
worm was there, but it was what 
the teacher and the children did 
together about the inchworm that 
brought the experience into the 
educational content of the kinder- 
garten. It is not the experience 
but what is done with the ex- 
perience that gives it educational 
significance. 


Tuere is still a tendency for 
parents and lay observers to meas- 
ure the scope of content in the 
kindergarten by the number of 
trips, films, puppet shows, and spe- 
cial-day experiences the children 
have. But these are not a true meas- 
ure of kindergarten content. The 
content of the kindergarten en- 
compasses all the learnings which 
accrue as day by day, throughout 
the entire school year, the group 
observes, experiments, and thinks 
together. 

To be sure, there is a common 
core of experience which we hope 
all five-year-olds will have before 
entering first grade. These ex- 
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periences will be closely tied with 
the subject matter which they will 
come across in their early reading 
experiences. 

Perhaps eight or a dozen major 
interests will be pursued by a kin- 
dergarten group during any one 
school year. In all probability, no 
two kindergartens will pursue iden- 
tical interests, and it is unlikely 
that identical interests will be pur- 
sued in the same school for two 
consecutive years. 

Certain interests, such as the 
home and the family, the school 
and the school building, transpor- 
tation (with emphasis on_ traffic 
safety), the weather, changing sea- 
sons, special holidays, stores, mar- 
kets, and gardens, will almost 
inevitably come up year after 
year. But beyond these, there will 
be other interests which will arise 
because of group needs, environ- 
mental conditions, or current 
events. 

Who would have predicted a 
decade ago that balloons, rockets, 
spaceships, and _ satellites would 
have been interests pursued by 
kindergarten children? 

As another example of the wide 
scope of content, let’s again ob- 
serve a kindergarten group: 

The new flag of the United 
States is under discussion; the 
children are wondering what kind 
of flag Hawaii might have. No one 
seems to know the answer, so the 
teacher and two of the children 
volunteer to look up the infor- 
mation before tomorrow. 

The discussion now turns to 
flags with which the children are 
already familiar. Nancy goes to the 
display area and produces a painted 
flag she made. She waves it and 
says, “Don’t forget about the 
United Nations flag.” 

Two boys almost simultaneously 
say, “And what about the flag of 
outer space?” The teacher waits to 
ascertain whether the boys are 
thinking about a cartoon strip or 
whether they are really concerned 
about such a flag. The boys are 
very much in earnest, so the teach- 
er says, ‘“Well, at present we really 
don’t know about human _life— 
about people on other planets. . . .” 

She is interrupted by a chorus 





of children saying, ““There are men 
on Mars!” 

She continues, “No one is certain 
about that at this date, but it 
wouldn’t be too surprising if one 
day we might need a flag of outer 
space.” 

Robby, in a speculative mood, 
says, “Maybe there will be an 
answer someday when there are 
more satellites in orbit.” 

Then from a more naive con- 
tributor comes the comment, “‘Any- 
way, there is a man in the moon!” 

The teacher smiles and says, 
“We do speak of the man in the 
moon, that’s true, but there is not 
really a man there. It is only the 
light shining on the mountains and 
craters of the moon that give the 
impression of a man’s face as we 
look at the moon.” 


I- this thinking seems somewhat 
sophisticated for an ordinary kin- 
dergarten group, let’s look at a 
more run-of-the-mill kindergarten 
experience. Again, the scope of con- 
tent is broad because the teacher 
stands ready to incorporate the 
thought potential of the group into 
the program. 

In this kindergarten, the chil- 
dren and the teacher are planning 
to make chains for a Maypole. The 
available colors are pink, yellow, 
green, blue, and purple. The 
teacher suggests that the pole would 
be much prettier if each chain were 
a single color. Then she adds that 
it would also be more effective if 
no one color were used too many 
times. 

“T’'ve got it,” says Joan. “You 
write the names of the colors on a 
big piece of paper on the easel. 
We'll say which color we want, 
and then we'll see if we get all the 
colors even.” 

Jimmy gets the paper and the 
crayons; the teacher prints the 
names of the colors across the top 
of the page. She uses the crayon 
which corresponds with each color 
name as she prints. 

“There now, let’s read these be- 
fore we choose,” she says when she 
finishes. She runs her fingers under 
the color names from left to right. 
The children follow along saying, 
“Pink, yellow, green, blue, purple.” 
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“I could read that myself,” says 
Ann. “You used the color that says 
the name, didn’t you?” 

“Well good for you, Ann,” says 
the teacher. “You picked up my 
clue.” 

Following this, the children are 
asked to fold their arms if they have 
a color choice in mind. As each 
child hears his name spoken, he 
speaks the name of his color choice, 
and the teacher records it under 
the color name. The final listing 
shows eight pinks, six yellows, four 
greens, two blues, and five purples. 

“That is a good beginning,” says 
the teacher. ‘““Now we will have to 
see what we can do about making 
an equal number of each.” 

“We have too many pink and 
not enough blue,” says Danny. 

“Wait a minute,” says the teach- 
er, “let me do some arithmetic.” 
Making her computations out loud, 
she says, “There are 25 children 
in our group and we have one, 
two, three, four, five colors. If we 
have five of each color, then our 
Maypole will be beautifully bal- 
anced for color. 

“Danny, you say we have too 
many in the pink group. How many 
do we have?” Together they count 
the eight in the pink group. The 
teacher draws a line under num- 
ber five and says, “This shouldn’t 
be so difficult. If three of the peo- 
ple whose first choice was pink 
would just be willing to change 
their choice to a color of which 
we need more, then we would be- 
gin to even things up. Which colors 
do we need more of?” 

The children study the lists and 
say, “Blue and green.” 

“Right you are!” says the teach- 
er. Roger volunteers to change 
his choice from pink to green and 
Julie and Patricia offer to change 
from pink to blue. 

Now they all give their atten- 
tion to the yellow column, and 
Jim says, “One too many. We 
need five and there are six there. 
I'll change to . . . now let me see, 
we have enough pink, we have 


enough purple and green... I'll 
change to blue.” 
If the teacher had not been 


alert to content, the children 
would have missed all the arith- 
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metic, reading, and other learn- 
ing opportunities involved in the 
situation. She might have just as- 
signed the colors. The Maypole 
would have looked the same, but 
opportunities for thinking and 
learning would have been wasted. 


A FIRST -GRADE teacher I met 
made this comment about children 
who had come to her, year after 
year, from a kindergarten where 
content was considered essential: 

“I have worked with all kinds of 
children, but I have never worked 
with groups of children who seem 
to have gotten so much out of their 
kindergarten experience as_ these 
children. Each group comes in with 
a somewhat different experience 
background, but through their 
many experiences they have learned 
to welcome the challenge of each 
new problem. 

“They seem adept in using their 


information to solve problems, and, 
if they haven’t the information, 
they know where to get it. 

“The group as a whole has usual- 
ly built up a nice feeling of work- 
ing together; individuals have 
learned to respect the opinions of 
others. They do not, however, ac- 
cept opinions without evaluating 
them. They are good listeners and 
good contributors and they seem 
to sense the need for different pat- 
terns of work. 

“There is no getting ready to 
read with these children—they just 
naturally accept the challenges of 
reading.” 

This testimony indicates how 
valuable a good kindergarten pro- 
gram can be. And it is the con- 
tent that makes it valuable. May 
we have more and more teachers 
who are alert to the need for con- 
tent experiences for their kinder- 
garten children. # # 





“Do you have anything for someone who has to be in by 10:30?” 
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Student members develop leadership skills in conferences, dele- 





gate assemblies, workshops, and conventions. Members of the 
Council of State Presidents are annually involved in the Student 
NEA Leadership Conference, which includes participation in 
the National TEPS conference and in the NEA convention. 





MNECT;, 
co CU 


Through speakers bureaus, panels, discussion groups, 
and interviews, students tell the results of their 
experiences and promote professional programs. 


Members help to prepare themselves professionally through 
practical experience with remedial-reading groups, storytelling 
at hospitals and orphanages, and work with teen and boys clubs. 


SEA’s promote Future Teacher of America clubs in high 
schools. They organize campus workshops for leaders, 
college-orientation days, and help in many other way 


Far Vege 


Students not only use extensively the official publications of their state and 
national associations to keep informed, but they spread the word with 
publications of their own. Handbooks, newsletters, reports, leaflets, and 
fliers ave prepared; student photographers and artists add attractive touches. 


Through “coffee projects” and other activities, SEA mem- 
bers finance transportation to workshops and conventions 
and add to scholarship funds to help prospective teachers. 


SEA members support high standards for selecting, preparing and 
retaining qualified teachers. Illinois Governor William G. Stratton 
recognized the program of the Student Illinois Education Associa- 
tion this year by proclaiming an “Illinois Future Teacher Week.” 





: 
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TEACHERS’ 





To teachers of all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swapping. 
What problems would you like dis- 
cussed in this coming school year? You 
are invited to send answers of 50 to 
200 words on any of the following 
groups of questions: 

1. How does your school encourage 
students to practice good citizenship at 
the local level? To understand the 
functioning of local politics and _ polli- 
ticians and their services to the com- 
munity? To participate in community 
projects which provide opportunities 
for leadership? 

2. Does your school have a_ work- 
able student-conduct code? How was it 
initiated? Has it been an _ effective 
means of improving school and com- 
munity citizenship? How do you keep 
it worthwhile from year to year? 

8. How do you promote interna- 
tional understanding through the 
school curriculum and use of commu- 
nity resources? 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post” may have his 
choice of any publication listed in 
the JourNaAL’s “New NEA _ Publica- 
tions” this school year. 

Send entries to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. None can 
be returned. 


ORIENTATION DEVICE 


WE HAVE set up in the lobby of our 
school a large bulletin board, which 
contains pictures of all staff members 
and an architect’s drawing of the lay- 
out of the building. New students, 
parents, and other visitors find it help- 
ful in identifying personnel and find- 
ing their way about the school. It has 
proved a useful orientation device 
which other administrators might find 
worth trying. 

—LESTER J. HARMAN, principal, North 
Chicago Community High School. 


STUDENT-DRESS PROBLEM 


Good Grooming, Good Behavior 


In THE Carbondale schools, teachers 
instruct their pupils in what consti- 
tutes suitable, attractive dress and 
present a good example in their own 
attire. No hard and fast rules are laid 
down for student dress, but in each 
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home room, appropriate wearing ap- 
parel, good manners, and cleanliness 
are stressed. 

Girls in homemaking classes study 
all aspects of good grooming—choice 
of color, care of wardrobe, and_ the 
design and construction of simple gar- 


ments and accessories. Culminating 
event is the spring style show where 
each girl models a dress she has made 
for herself. 

There are critics who cry “frills” 
over this kind of teaching. But we be- 
lieve that the child who is taught to 
think in terms of suitability and neat- 
ness of dress is more likely to pattern 
his behavior along lines of good judg- 
ment and good taste. 

—BEAULAH C. CRENSHAW, homemak- 
ing teacher, Lincoln Junior High 
School. Carbondale, Illinois. 


Dress-Up Day 


WE TACKLED our student-dress prob- 
lem last year by setting aside a day 
which students observed by dressing as 
appropriately as possible. The observ- 
ance was so successful that we have 
planned six for this school year. 

The home-economics department 
and the student council sponsored the 
event. Students in homemaking re- 
ceived extra instruction in good groom- 
ing and the care of clothes. Girls stud- 
ied the details of attractive styles in 
dresses. Boys visited men’s clothing 
stores and attended two _ illustrated 
lectures given by a leading clothier. 

The student council has stressed the 
desirability of wearing clothes that are 
appropriate and well cared for, though 
not necessarily new. As a result, stu- 
dents generally have improved in ap- 
pearance and behavior. 2 

—MARY COCKS and KENNETH KOCH, 
classroom teachers, Central Junior 
High School, Rock Island, Illinois. 


How Nice You Look! 


Many of the Sharon Hill High 
School boys used to come to school 
in tight jeans and slacks without belts. 
The girls, also, wore jeans, and in 
anticipation of week-end dances, ap- 
peared with their hair done up in pin 
curls. 

The faculty decided to enlist stu- 
dent-council help in establishing re- 
quirements for proper school attire. 
The principal went over the regula- 





tions carefully at an assembly meeting 
and asked the students to co-operate. 
He allowed them several weeks to get 
their wardrobes in order. 

Praise has been effective. ‘How 
nice you look!” ias spurred many a 
student on in his efforts toward more 
tasteful dress. 

—CLARA ANN HAMMER, teacher, Shar- 
on Hill (Pennsylvania) High School. 


Approaches to a Problem 


Since our school outlawed weird 
hair cuts, unbuttoned shirts, noisy 
cleats on shoes, and _ backless sun 
dresses, our students have improved 
in grades and conduct as well as in 
appearance. We took the following 
steps to put the ban into effect. 

First, our faculty secured the en- 
dorsement of the administration and 
the board of trustees and the co-opera- 
tion of parents and of the other schools 
in the district. 

Next, we set up a specific list of 
dress requirements, after explaining 
to parents the need for doing this. 
Then we gave the list to each student 
upon his entrance to our school. PTA, 
assembly, and home-room programs 
emphasized the advantages of good 
grooming. 

In addition, we held personal con- 
ferences with individual students who 
were slow to conform to the new reg- 
ulations. As a last resort, we sent a 
nonconformist home until he could 
meet our dress standards. 

—A. M. HOLLOWAY, assistant princi- 
pal, MacArthur Junior High School, 
Beaumont, Texas. 


Facing the Dress Problem 


THE STUDENT-DREsS problem became 
so acute in our school that a special 
teachers meeting was called to set up 
rules concerning what the students 
could or could not wear. On game 
days, the girls wore shorts, pedal push- 
ers, or slacks. The boys wore under- 
slung Levi’s and looked like carica- 
tures. 

The regulations we set up require 
the girls to wear skirts in class though 
they may wear pedal pushers or slacks 
to school on cold days, or when they 
go to games. Levi’s for the boys have 
been ruled out entirely, and_ shirts 
must be properly buttoned. 

In cases where a family can not 
afford to buy regulation clothes for 
their children, our school counselor 
has access to garments and shoes do- 
nated by individuals and organizations. 

—ESTHER MC NEILL, classroom teach- 
er, Oak Street Junior High School, 
Burlington, Iowa. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 





TO CITY-SCHOOL SALARIES? 


ECRUITING qualified teachers 
R has never been an easy job 

' for most city school systems. 
But there was a time when at least 
the big cities could pick and 
choose. Many had rules that no 
inexperienced teachers need apply. 
After young teachers had mas- 
tered their skills in small com- 
munities, the large cities could se- 
lect the most promising. 

Now, however, the great city 
that annually skimmed the cream 
from suburban teaching staffs is 
surrounded by small but powerful 
neighbors who threaten to reverse 


Dr. Davis is associate director of the 
NEA Research Division. The figures in 
her article are from the Division’s 19th 
biennial salary survey of urban school 
districts, summarized in Salaries and 
Salary Schedules of Urban School Em- 
ployees, 1958-59, Research Report 1959- 
R16, 50¢. Order from NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


HAZEL DAVIS 


the process. Better salaries, work- 
ing conditions, and buildings all 
work in favor of the growing sub- 
urbs. 

The 1958-59 salary figures illus- 
trate the working out of this lev- 
elling process. The old differences 
are not all gone. Teachers’ salaries 
continue to be higher, on the aver- 
age, in urban than in rural schools, 
and higher in big cities than in 
small ones. But the averages are 
getting closer together. 

The chart on this page, cover- 
ing the 36 years of the NEA Re- 
search Division’s salary studies, 
shows the trend toward a lower sal- 
ary differential for urban teachers. 

Salaries have been converted to 
the purchasing power of 1958-59 
dollars, and have been plotted at 
four-year intervals. The top line 
shows the average for urban class- 
room teachers. This average rose in 


purchasing power for each year 
shown from 1922-23 to 1938-39. 
Losses in purchasing power during 
the early 1940’s were not recovered 
until after 1950-51. Since the early 
1950’s the advance has been more 
rapid than at any earlier period 
shown. 

Similar average salaries are not 
available for all classroom teachers 
or for rural teachers separately, but 
can be shown for the total instruc- 
tional personnel (chiefly classroom 
teachers, principals, and_ super- 
visors). When the figures for all 
instructional personnel are plotted 
on the chart with those for urban 
classroom teachers, the substantial 
gap between the lines in the early 
years almost disappears in the 
1950’s. The urban differential of 
38% in 1922-23 had shrunk to not 
quite 8% in 1958-59. 


(Continued on next page) 


UPS AND DOWNS IN PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE EARNINGS 
Consumer Price Index, School Year 1958-59 = 100.0 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL, 


ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ALL FULL-TIME 
WAGE-AND-SALARY 
WORKERS IN U.S.A. 


1938-39 1942-43 


1934-35 





1948-49 





1950-51 1954-55 


NEA Research Division 
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1958-59 


Another line on the graph shows 
the average earnings of all wage- 
and-salary workers in the U.S.A., 
which were first reported by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce in 
1929. The four-year interval on the 
graph passes over the low point 
reached by this group in 1933, as it 
does the low point for teachers in 
1934, but the picture in general is 
a true one. Beginning in the mid- 
dle 1930's, average earnings in the 
United States have tended upward, 
and generally higher levels of liv- 
ing have resulted. 

During the early and middle 
1950's, teachers’ salaries increased 
at a more rapid rate than those of 
all workers. That this should occur 
in a period of great prosperity is 
surprising in terms of usual eco- 
nomic trends affecting govern- 
mental employees. 

The earnings of all wage-and- 
salary workers are, of course, far 
below those of professionals. The 
upward trend for teachers will 
have to accelerate still more if pro- 
fessional levels are to be attained 
in the near future. 

The unique salary problems of 
the large cities are pinpointed in 
the chart at the top of this page. 
From 1930-31 to 1958-59 the pur- 
chasing power of the average teach- 
ing salary in districts over a half 
million in population increased 


[1 1930-31 
4 1958-59 


only 28%. But the average in the 
smallest urban districts increased 
88%. 

At the bottom of this page is a 
table that shows average salaries 
in 1958-59 for the 16 educational 
positions most frequently reported. 
A study of earlier comparative fig- 
ures revealed an apparent change 
in a long-time trend. During the 
depression, classroom teachers’ av- 
erage salaries were reduced less 
than those of administrators. Dur- 


ing the 1940's, teachers’ salaries 
advanced more rapidly than those 
of administrators. 

This 20-year trend resulted in 
a great reduction of the differential 
for administrative responsibility. 
But recent figures seem to indicate 
that increases for all groups are 
now being made at more nearly 
the same rates, so that all branches 
of the teaching profession in urban 
school systems are sharing in cur- 
rent economic advances. # # 


AVERAGE SALARIES, CERTAIN INSTRUCTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL GROUPS, 1958-59 


URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS, GROUPED BY POPULATION 


PERSONNEL GROUP 


Staffs of separate schools 
Classroom teachers........ 


Principals, junior high schools 


seer eeeeseees 


Principals, elementary schools (supervising)............ 


1. 500,000 
and over 


(25) 


$5969 
9536 
10,215 


PE PO, ree err Secuseeeee 
Central-office staffs (positions or functions most antec reported) 


Superintendent of schools... .........eeeeeeceeee eee reye 
Deputy, associate, assistant superintendent . 5 eiimatadis oda ee eseccce 
Business manager............ 

Building operetion and maintenence Sesesececocors shed sndcenee 
Secretary of school board 


Highest paid official assigned to: 


Mics dahcekne eeetee eee Eee eee eee eee eee 


11,456 


24,066 
15,497 
16,335 
12,445 
10,720* 


ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee | 


9912 
10,520 
10,213 
11,350 

8933 
10,241 
11,618 


SCOR reer eeeererereeeses 

SOPHO OOH eee eee eee eHeeeeeeeeeeee®s 
SPOOR e eee eee ener eeeeereseeeee 

POOP e reer erases ereneseeseeee 

Seem eee ee eeereereeeeseseses 


POP eee ee ereeesreseses 


*Reported by fewer than 50 percent of the districts, but by at 
**Reported by fewer than 10 percent of the districts. 


at least 10 percent. 
NEA Research Division 
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local automobile dealer had 

cut the price of Fords or Chev- 
rolets to one-tenth of the standard 
rate, you can imagine what a scram- 
ble there’d be to buy them. In 
another product area—books—this 
deep price cut has occurred, and the 
bargain-hunting public has rushed 
in. The $4.95 novel that makes the 
best-seller list with a 20,000 sale 
runs up a 300,000 sale when it ap- 
pears nine months later in a 35¢ 
paperback edition. It is not uncom- 
mon for a paperback best seller to 
top the 2 million sales level. 

Those who weep over the decline 
of book-reading in our country 
usually fail to count paperbacks as 
books. When a well-known sociolo- 
gist sent his surveyors into a Mid- 
west industrial city, they reported 
no store offered books for sale. 
Then someone thought to check 
the drugstores and newsstands and 
found that citizens of this appar- 
ently bookless town bought 75,000 
paperbacks annually. 

Currently, Chicagoland buys 8 
million paperbacks annually; great- 
er Washington, D.C., nearly 4.5 
million; greater Detroit some 3 
million. The teachers who taught 
our generation to read and love 
books may enjoy knowing that we 
annually buy more than 300 mil- 
lion paperbacks. 

All this growth has taken place 
with the usual American speed. 
The current paperback revolution 
in the United States is only 20 


Mr. Boutwell is director, Scholastic 
Book Services, New York City. 
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THE BEST INVENTION 
SINCE THE SANDWICH 


WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


years old. Three forces sparked it: 
Chemistry provided a new depend- 
able glue for binding and rubber 
plates for high-speed printing. The 
bookstore moved off the back street 
to the corner newsstand, drugstore, 
the busy variety store, and the 
crowded supermarket. Educators 
and advertisers promoted the idea 
that reading can be fun. 

“The paperbacks,” says Clifton 
Fadiman, “are democratizing read- 
ing. They are conferring on it the 
simple, healthy status of a normal 
habit.” 

The average citizen has wel- 
comed the paperback revolution 
with open arms and open pocket- 
book. But the paperback revolu- 
tion hasn’t won over everybody 
yet. Many librarians aren’t quite 
sure what to do with paperback 
books. School executives and boards 
of education have not yet begun to 
use paperback books in any large 
numbers. 

There are good reasons for these 
attitudes. Librarians and school 
executives buy books with public 
funds; thus they feel duty bound 
to get years of service from their 
purchases. Furthermore, after look- 
ing over the stands stocked with 
murder mysteries, westerns, and ac- 
counts of bedroom escapades, some 
of them ask, “Where are the paper- 
back books that could be used in 
schools?” 

The answer to this last question 
will be found in Paperbound Books 
in Print, a semiannual guide to 
6000 paperbacks. (R. R. Bowker 
Company. $3 a year; $2 single 


copy.) Who has the longest list 
of volumes after his name—longer 
than Earl Stanley Gardner’s? Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 

This volume lists British and 
American authors, and includes 
most titles found on book-reading 
lists. Included among the writers 
are Dickens, Defoe, Austen, Hardy, 
Conrad, and Orwell. Also numer- 
ous Americans—early and late: 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, 
Thoreau, Twain, Poe, Steinbeck, 
Faulkner. 

The Greeks never had it so good. 
Plato has 23 volumes after his 
name. Other  out-of-copyright 
Greeks include Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Aeschylus, and Aristotle. 

Anyone who uses school anthol- 
ogies knows that most of these 
collections do not and cannot pre- 
sent complete books. One recent 
study of school anthologies reveals 
that only one volume of one se- 
ries reprints the complete text of 
any novel. Paperbacks, however, 
permit the teacher to introduce the 
student to the complete classic. 
Wuthering Heights, for example, 
is available in four paperback edi- 
tions. Nevertheless, doubting edu- 
cators are partly right. Books that 
teachers want for certain subjects 
and for use in elementary and jun- 
ior high-school grades are only now 
beginning to appear in paperback. 
But the future is bright. 


Tue paperback revolution has 
changed the book from a durable 
investment to a consumable, Paper- 
back publishing puts books into the 
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same category as potatoes, frozen 
peas, nylons, newspapers, and mag- 
azines—items to buy at low cost, 
use, and enjoy. 

The paperback is a long intel- 
lectual drink in a Dixie cup. The 
buyer drinks in the author’s mes- 
sage and may throw away the cup. 
Why shouldn’t he? How many of 
us ever read a book twice? 

Of course, you don’t have to 
throw the paperback away. At my 
back as I write is a shelf of favorite 
paperbacks bought 10 and even 20 
years ago. I still treasure them even 
though their pages have turned 
brown with age—something that is 


less likely to happen with the new” 


“egghead” paperbacks, which have 
more durable paper and binding. 

Here are some inside tips on 
special categories of paperbacks: 

Poetry. Look for the new Dell 
Laurel editions—Longfellow, Whit- 
man, Dickinson, Poe, Millay, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats. 

Shakespeare. Dell and Pocket 
are publishing the individual plays 
with excellent notes and introduc- 
tions. 

History. Check the many Men- 
tor and Signet editions including 
those by the matchless Edith Ham- 
ilton on Greece and Rome. 

Standard classics: Pocket, Dell, 
Bantam, New American Library, 
and TAB Books offer well-printed 
editions. 

Other bargains include Viking 
Portables, Premier Samplers, and 
Modern Library paperback edi- 
tions. And don’t overlook the 
paperbacks now beginning to flow 
from the university presses. 

“Fine,” you say, “but how can I 
drink at this new fountain of good 
reading? Only rarely do I find in 
the racks at my local drugstore the 
kind of book you describe.” 

Too true! 

Paperbacks fall into two groups: 
The _bright-covered _ pocket-sized 
books come from some 15 publish- 
ers serving the mass market. Their 
titles will be found at more than 
80,000 display places. 

Sixty additional publishers— 
more by the time this appears in 
print—publish paperbacks, mostly 
standard book size at prices rang- 
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ing from 85¢ up to $2.50. These 
books cannot be found so readily. 
You will come upon them in some 
gift-card stores, in bargain base- 
ments of big-city bookshops, in col- 
lege bookshops, and in shops spe- 
cializing in paperbacks. 


B. T suppose you don’t live in a 
college town and rarely go to a 
big city. What then? These are my 
recommendations: 

1. Ask your librarian to order 
Paperbound Books in Print. Any 
book indexed may be ordered from 
the long list of publishers. 

2. Ask your librarian to invite 
publishers to send new lists as is- 
sued and post them. 

3. Watch the Teacher List of 
paperback books. This requires ex- 
planation: All teachers who spon- 
sor the Scholastic student paper- 
back book clubs—Arrow Book Club 
(middle grades), Teen Age Book 
Club (junior high school), and 
Campus Book Club (senior high 
school) —may order from an accom- 
panying list of books exclusively 
for school faculty members and at 
liberal discounts from list prices. 

The first Teacher List this fall 


offers the following: Parent's 
Guide to Children’s Reading, 


Nancy Larrick, Pocket Books; Free 
and Inexpensive Learning Mate- 
rials (1959), George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers; A Death in the 
Family, James Agee, Avon; Write 
Me A Poem, Baby, H. Allen Smith, 
Bantam; Great American Short 
Stories, Wallace and Mary Steg- 
ner, ed., Dell. 

4. Urge your school librarian to 
arrange for service from a_ local 
distributor. Two examples ‘will 
explain: 

Last year the students and teach- 
ers of Falls Church (Virginia) 
High School bought 7000 paper- 
back books. An English teacher and 
librarian teamed to make selec- 
tions. The Washington, D.C., dis- 
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tributor supplied the books for sale 
on racks in the school store. 

At Newton (Massachusetts) 
High School, the librarian was 
given $400 to install a paperback 
sales rack in the library. Students 
bought liberally for their own read- 
ing pleasure; so did the teachers. 

5. If you are a high-school teach- 
er, you can share with your stu- 
dents the opportunity to choose 
from among 21 paperback books 
—mostly adult-level books and clas- 
sics of high quality—offered six 
times per year through the Campus 
Book Club. 

Admittedly none of these five 
ways to obtain paperback books 
can provide an adequate reading 
diet for teachers. Books of what- 
ever kind have never received sat- 
istactory distribution. You will 
never get the books you want until 
you become more demanding. Put 
some pressure on your paperback- 
book dealers. Make demands on 
your librarian, on your teacher or- 
ganization, on the publishers, on 
my own organization. 

Author Marchette Chute, who 
has four of her books in paperback, 
sums up the pleasures of the paper- 
back revolution: 

It is a pleasure to belong to this 
large and happy throng of titles, with 
their lively jackets and small price 
tags. It delights an author to know 
that his book may turn up in the bot- 
tom of a brief case or on the lower 
branch of an apple tree. It may also 
be shoved into the glove compartment 
of an automobile or the back pocket 
of any reasonably accommodating pair 
of trousers, for the paperback is the 
greatest achievement in_ portability 
since the invention of the sandwich. 

.. . Nothing will ever take the place 
of the hard-cover editions. A book- 
shelf composed of nothing but paper- 
backs would be a woeful study in 
evanescence, with the best-loved ones 
turning almost before their owner's 
eyes into well-thumbed waste paper. 

.. . But one kind of book does not 
push another out. Our doctrine in 
America has never been one of nar- 
rowing in. We want not less and less 
but more and more—more bocks, more 
information, more accessibility and 
freedom to read. And the gallant army 
of paperbacks, cheap and changing 
and expendable, is one of the best 
things that a democracy ever had. # # 
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SCIENCE TEACHING TODAY 
--GRADES 7-12 


MARGARET J. McKIBBEN 


DON'T know where you're go- 

ing, goat, but you're going!” 

was the punch line of a story 
one of my graduate-school profes- 
sors used to tell. Ihe story was 
about a porter who got rid of a 
goat by shoving it back into a crate 
from which the address had been 
lost and putting it on the first 
freight train that came into the 
station. 

This may also be the story of 
many of the crash high-school sci- 
ence programs of the last few years. 
These programs have grown so 
rapidly, in response to the nation’s 
needs, that they have not always 
been co-ordinated; in some cases, 
they are just going, but we don’t 
know where. 

However, an examination of cur- 
rent science programs reveals a few 
over-all characteristics: 

1. Patterns in the upper high- 
school grades are clearer than those 
in the junior high. This may be 
because the pressure by institutions 
of higher education to upgrade 
secondary-school science teaching 
started at the top and is filtering 
down. 

2. A majority of the new devel- 
opments are geared to those of 


Dr. McKibben is assistant executive 
secretary of the National Science 
Teachers Association, an NEA depart- 
ment. She formerly taught biology at 
Oak Park and River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 


A recent publication, Science for the 
Academically Talented Student in the 
Secondary School, gives additional in- 
formation about high-school science 
programs. Produced join po Ray NSTA 
and the NEA Project on Academi- 
cally Talented Student, the booklet is 
ble from NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 64p. 60¢. 
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greater than average ability and 
interest. 

3. Many new administrative pro- 
cedures have been set up for ex- 
tending the school program to out- 
of-school hours and for enlisting 
the co-operation of college, com- 
munity, industry, and government 
groups. 

Within this framework, some 
specific trends can be seen in vari- 
ous fields of science teaching. 


General Science 


The total amount of time being 
spent on general science seems to 
be increasing. This is true both of 
the time spent during the regular 
school week and the time for after- 
school, Saturday, and summer pro- 
grams for junior high-school sci- 
ence students. 

There is less reading and talk- 
ing about science and more doing 
in courses for those of greater-than- 
average ability. More time is being 
spent on individual and group ex- 
perimentation. Scientists are visit- 
ing more of these classrooms, and 
students are exploring science lab- 
oratories to find out about science 
and science careers. 

Ability grouping is on the in- 
crease. There is a movement away 
from science as part of the core 
program and a trend toward hav- 
ing junior high-school science lay 
a strong academic foundation for 
science courses in the upper high- 
school grades. The mathematics in 
science is being stressed. 


Earth Science 


The recently developed earth- 
science courses—containing much 


material on weather and space— 
are usually taught in grade 9, to 
those of superior ability. 

In 1949, one New York school 
experimented with an earth-science 
course for gifted students as a sub- 
stitute for general science. The 
results were so satisfactory that 
other schools adopted the plan. 
Two hundred and fifty schools in 
New York (outside of New York 
City) are now offering earth sci- 
ence to nearly 10,000 selected 
ninth-graders. 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction has begun to 
consider consolidation of the smat- 
tering of geology, meteorology, 
and astronomy offered in general- 
science courses. An outline of an 
earth- and space-science course for 
gifted ninth-graders has been pre- 
pared and has been recommended 
as an alternative for ninth-grade 
general science for talented stu- 
dents in Pennsylvania. With mod- 
ifications, such a course would be 
appropriate for other students as 
well. 


Physical Science 


Providing physical-science 
courses for tenth-graders of greater 
than average academic capacity has 
found considerable favor recently. 
This appears to be justified by 
research, for learning studies in- 
dicate that immediate and delayed 
retention for higher-level physical- 
science courses is greater than for 
the traditional first-year chemistry 
and physics courses. 

Many of these physical-science 
courses are aimed at presenting the 
fundamentals of chemistry, physics, 
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astronomy, geology, and meteorol- 
ogy, so that students may begin 
college-level work in their third 
year of science study. 


Biology 


Although biology is still most 
commonly taught in grade 10, new 
courses are being introduced— 
usually in grade 9 and mainly for 
the academically talented student. 
While they may still have general- 
education objectives, these courses 
are considerably more _ rigorous 
than the standard biology of the 
tenth grade. 

Introductory biology taught in 
the ninth grade enables students 
to have a four-year science se- 
quence including another year of 
biological science. The advanced- 
placement biology course is a pop- 
ular second-year biology elective. 

Other biology electives for the 
academically talented include those 
especially designed for students 
planning medical-science careers, 
as well as courses in microbiology, 
botany, zoology, and field biology. 
Courses in experimental biology, 
chemistry, and physics are also 
popular. In these, there is con- 
siderable emphasis on development 
of research techniques through ad- 
vanced projects. 


Chemistry 


Advanced chemistry courses are 
tending to take a greater amount 
of time, either in hours per week 
or in semesters devoted to the sub- 
ject. Fewer descriptive materials 
are used, and there is an increased 
dependence on higher mathematics. 
Quantitative measurement is being 
stressed, and “open-ended” experi- 
ments are preferred in the labora- 
tory programs. 

Modern fields of chemistry, such 
as nucleonics, are being introduced 
to high-school students. Advanced 
courses are divided almost equally 
between first- and second-year 
courses. Where it is a second-year 
course, it may be only a semester 
in length. 

These trends are in line with 
the recommendations of the sub- 
committee on chemistry of the 
School and College Study of Ad- 
mission with Advanced Standing, 
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which was supported by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 


Physics 

The subcommittee on physics of 
the School and College Study of 
College Admission with Advanced 
Standing recommends a list of basic 
topics for high-school advanced- 
standing physics courses. 

The list includes material from 
mechanics, heat, electricity and 
magnetism, light, and atomic and 
nuclear physics. There is also a 
second list of optional topics, all 
desirable but not essential for such 
courses. 

In the eyes of the subcommittee, 
high quality of thought is more 
important than subject matter cov- 
ered. To attain this, it is expected 
that about 50% more time needs 
to be spent than is usual in high- 
school science courses. The sub- 
committee suggested that a college 
textbook and a college laboratory 
manual be used. A strong back- 
ground in mathematics, including 
the use of the slide rule, is ex- 
pected. 

Another organization on science 
programs, the Physical Science 
Study Committee of Education 
Services, Incorporated, designed a 
physics course which was offered 
experimentally in 1957-58. During 
the past year, some 300 schools in- 
cluded it in their curriculums. It is 
essentially modern, emphasizing the 
quantum approach and wave me- 
chanics and omitting technological 
applications. 

This course and those in the 
Advanced Standing Program have 
these advantages: They are author- 
itative courses developed through 
the co-operation of college and 
high-school science teachers, they 
have a standardized evaluation pro- 
gram, and they include summer 
and_school-year_ institutes for 
launching the programs. 


Science Seminars 


Science seminars, once limited 
to grades 11 and 12, are now a 
popular addition to the junior 
high-school curriculum as_ well. 
Seminars serve several purposes: 
They are a means of breaking 
down subject-matter boundaries, 


and, through added time for proj- 
ect work, they are particularly well 
suited to meeting individual stu- 
dent needs. 

Some seminars provide credit 
toward graduation; others give no 
credit. Some are an integral part 
of the school program, while others 
bear little or no relation to it. 
For some seminars, there is what 
amounts to a course of study; 
others are relatively unstructured 
student-project programs. 


Out-of-School Science Programs 


One school has a summer sci- 
ence-project program for selected 
students in grades 8 through 11. 
Lectures, discussions, and _ field 
trips are kept to a minimum in 
order to promote project activities, 
but students are encouraged to seek 
whatever outside help they need. 

Another summer science pro- 
gram, held in three schools of a 
large-city system, is divided into 
biology, chemistry, and physics sec- 
tions. The program is fairly evenly 
divided into field-trip, seminar, and 
project activities. 

One Saturday science program is 
run by teachers and receives assist- 
ance in routine matters from a 
P-TA committee and technical help 
from an interested group of scien- 
tists. In another school, a Saturday 
lecture series is an extension of 
a summer program stressing voca- 
tional opportunities as well as 
basic principles of science. 

Co-operative efforts by schools 
and community agencies to im- 
prove the quality of science instruc- 
tion are under way in many places. 
Contributions from outside the 
school include assistance for teach- 
ers in the form of consultation 
services, teaching materials, insti- 
tutes, conferences, lecture series, 
tours of industrial and university 
research facilities, summer research 
opportunities, and financial aid for 
those attending professional meet- 
ings. 

Outside aid for students includes 
science competitions, conferences, 
career-night programs, project and 
career consultations, tours of in- 
dustrial and university laborato- 
ries, and summer research oppor- 


tunities. + + 
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Conditions of Work 





for College Faculty and Administrators 


IGHER education in America 
H approaches the next decade 

with one of its greatest prob- 
lems unsolved—the shortage of col- 
lege teachers and administrators. 
The rise in college enrollments, 
caused by an increasing birth rate 
and by the increased percentage of 
each age group entering college, 
has made this problem more and 
more difficult. 

Arthur Flemming, U.S. Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has said that “we should add _50,- 
000 men and women annually for 
the next 12 years to the 300,000 
now engaged in teaching, research, 
and management at the nation’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning.” This 
means that during this 12-year pe- 
riod, 600,000 faculty and staff mem- 
bers will-be needed, to fill new po- 
sitions and to replace personnel 
lost through attrition and retire- 
ment. 

In this situation, our institutions 
of higher learning face a manpower 
merry-go-round. Efforts must be 
made to prevent many of our cam- 
puses from losing valuable aca- 
demic talent. 


A SEARCH for solutions has be- 
gun on many fronts. Among the 


Dr. Clark, associate executive secretary 
of the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion (an NEA department), is co-ordi- 
nator of AHE’s Project on Conditions 
of Work for College Faculty and Ad- 
ministrators, He acknowledges the in- 
valuable assistance of Miss Louise 
Wood, who was responsible for the proj- 
ect questionnaire. 

The November NEA Journal will carry 
a 16-page report on the project on Con- 
ditions of Work for Teachers and 
School Administrators, which is being 
directed by NEA’s Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 
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several organizations wrestling with 
this problem is the NEA’s Associa- 
tion for Higher Education. 

For the past year, an AHE re- 
search team has been taking an in- 
tensive look at one facet of the 
problem: the working conditions 
of college faculty and administra- 
tors. The study, financed by NEA, 
has as its aim the identification of 
key factors which affect working 
conditions of college personnel. 
From the findings of this study, the 
association hopes to develop and 
present materials and suggestions 
of value to colleges and universi- 
ties seeking to improve the working 
conditions of their staff. 

The study was designed to get 
the reactions of men and women 
who are active in the operation of 
American colleges. Seminars were 
conducted with college presidents, 
deans, faculty, and student-person- 
nel administrators. Leading experts 
in college personnel spent two days 
in a work-conference evaluating the 
results of the study. A question- 
naire was mailed to faculty and 
administrators across the nation. In 
addition, over 550 college faculty 
and administrators participated in 
personal interviews, conferences, 
and group discussion to aid the study. 


The seminars gave project work- 
ers a chance to find out directly 
from college faculty and adminis- 
trators the problems relating to 
conditions of work. The seminar 
with college presidents revealed 
that: 

e They are overburdened with 
responsibilities. College presidents 
live in a goldfish bow] with little 
privacy, little time with their fam- 
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ilies, and practically no time for 
reading and writing. 

e Too often, the pressure of 
fund-raising and _ public-relations 
work leaves little time for the edu- 
cational role of the president. Fre- 
quently, funds do not permit em- 
ployment of staff members to give 
specialized assistance on many im- 
portant projects. 

e The presidents feel that the 
profession needs to give more at- 
tention to the development of 
college administrators. Too often, 
college presidents are expected too 
early to accomplish wonders with 
limited dollars, staff, and facilities. 

Faculty members revealed 
through the seminar session that: 

e They stress the importance of 
a climate favorable to scholarship, 
a reasonable teaching load, freedom 
to live as a person, participation in 
policy-making, adequate salary, of- 
fice space with insured privacy, bet- 
ter library facilities, and more time 
and encouragement for research 
and writing. 

e Other important concerns of 
the faculty are tenure and academic 
freedom, better retirement plans, 
improved fringe benefits, increased 
work aids, recognition of the worth 
of good teaching, reduction in rou- 
tine and nonacademic work, and 
evidence that the administration is 
responsive to their needs. 

The seminar held with student- 
personnel workers showed that: 

e These important workers are 
asking for acceptance as specialists 
by staff colleagues, for institutional 
warmth, and for better interper- 
sonal relationships and communi- 
cations. 

e In addition, they are concerned 
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about adequate staff housing, and 
a sound basis for promotions with- 
in the colleges. 

Following the seminars, a group 
of 22 college-personnel experts met 
for two days to review the findings 
of the project. They identified the 
factors which they felt were most 
significant in affecting conditions 
of work as: general atmosphere of 
the institution, democratic partici- 
pation, clear lines of communica- 
tion, good interpersonal relation- 
ships, financial benefits, and effec- 
tive administrative organization. 


The conditions-of-work question- 
naire, listing 53 items grouped into 
10 categories, was mailed to 2228 
college faculty members and ad- 
ministrators. A total of 1869, or 
84%, of the questionnaires were 
completed and returned. 

When asked to select the most 
important of the 10 categories used 
in the questionnaire, the respond- 
ents ranked them as follows: 


1. Teaching and service to educa- 
tion 

2. Individual freedom 

3. Scholarly and professional devel- 
opment 

4. Administration 

5. Democratic participation in for- 
mulating policies 

6. Duties 

7. Identification with my institution 

8. Personal advantages 

9. Benefits. 

10. Physical facilities and services 


When asked to select the cate- 
gory of most concern because of its 
absence from current working con- 
ditions, the respondents replied as 
follows: 


1. Physical facilities and services 

2. Scholarly and professional d« 
opment 

3. Democratic participation in for- 
mulating policies 

4. Administration 
Duties 
Benefits 
Teaching and service to educa- 
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tion 
8. Personal advantages 
9. Identification with my institution 
10. Individual freedom. 


By comparing the categories 
these people selected as most im- 
portant with the areas they found 
most lacking, a satisfaction-dissatis- 
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faction index was obtained. With 
1 representing the highest dissatis- 
faction and 10 representing the 
highest satisfaction, the results are: 


1. Physical facilities and services 
2. Benefits 
3. Duties 
4. Personal advantages 
5. Democratic participation in for- 
mulating policies 
6. Administration 
7. Scholarly and professional devel- 
opment 
8. Identification with my institution 
9. Teaching and service to educa- 
tion 
10. Individual freedom. 


~) 


It is interesting to note that 
while physical facilities ranked 
lowest in importance, they also 
ranked as most absent, and, there- 
fore, headed the list in dissatisfac- 
tion. The need for physical privacy 
for scholarly preparation and effec- 
tive counseling was a major con- 
cern of many respondents. 

Although individual freedom 


ranked second in importance, it is 
seen as being so prevalent on Amer- 
ican college campuses that it easily 
ranked first on the presence scale 
and also highest in satisfaction. 


Trroucnour the AHE study, 
ideas have been developed which 
need further exploration. However, 
some implications are apparent. 

First, it seems evident that fac- 
ulty and administrators have an in- 
tense interest in their conditions of 
work and that they are eager to dis- 
cover better ways of improving 
them. They have interest, not only 
in what causes work dissatisfac- 
tions, but also in what will help 
them to do a better job as a college 
teacher or administrator. 

Second, independence is seen as 
the most valuable possession of the 
college teacher. To be a success, the 
college teacher feels he must be a 
free, independent person, who can 
use his own judgment in determin- 
ing his responsibility to others, to 


Assignment for a Bright October Day 


“Teacher, what shall we study next?” 
My children are asking. I glance at the text. 


Oh, the world outside is aflame today 
With the colors of autumn. I long to say, 


As I look askance at the weighty book, 
“Let’s go sail milkweed pods in the brook! 


We'll take out the feathery part like lace 
And send it flying all over the place. 


We'll find the hill farthest from town, 
Race to the top, and then roll down; 


Plunge through the beautiful, scented grass 
And count all the butterflies that pass; 


Go exploring high, windy places; 
Eat wild berries and stain our faces. 


Let’s do all sorts of miraculous things 
And never come back till the last bell rings. 


There is more to learn on the hills today 
Than all the books in the world could say.” 


But I curb the impulse, suppress the yearning, 
And assume the role of dispensing learning. 


Lessons? ... Oh, yes! . . . They are asking again. 
“Page six. Work the problems from one through ten.” 
—ADELAIDE Hoi, Worthington, Ohio 
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his profession, and to the institu- 
tion in which he works. 

Third, administrators in the 
academic world do not have an 
easy life and often are poorly paid 
in terms of their responsibilities. 
College trustees in _ particular 
should know some of the realistic 
demands faced by new presidents 
of colleges. 

The mortality rate is high—10% 
of America’s college presidents are 
said to resign every year. College 
presidents and other administra- 
tors should be given more time to 
learn the job and to succeed, with- 
out too many early pressures and 
demands from the trustees. 

Fourth, increased attention 
should be given to communications 
in the academic community. What 
may often be an outward demand 
from faculty for participation in 
college policy-making may be only 
a desire to know more about what 
is going on within the college. The 
uninformed staff member is inevi- 
tably the resistant staff member 
when change comes unannounced. 

Fifth, it seems clear that the 
trustees of our colleges and uni- 
versities are key people in deter- 
mining the quality of the college 
working conditions. College trus- 
tees should be better informed 
about what constitutes productive 
working conditions on their cam- 
puses and what they can personally 
do about these conditions. 

Sixth, additional research is 
needed concerning working condi- 
tions and staff morale. We do not 
yet know what motivates faculty 
members to do better teaching, and 
administrators to render more ef- 
fective leadership and service. 


I; COLLEGES are to attract and re- 
tain teachers and administrators of 
great ability, increasing attention 
must be given to their working 
conditions. It is not enough to pay 
good salaries and award lush bene- 
fits. Woven into the atmospheric 
and operational fabric of the aca- 
demic community must be a con- 
tinuing concern for the conditions- 
of-work factors which help the in- 
dividual staff member to bring ex- 
cellence and distinction to the aca- 
demic process. $# 
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“Let’s play guessing “O.K. Bet you can’t guess what's 
ames until the in my mouth. Three guesses . . 
starting bell rings.” and it’s not something to eat.” 





“What does it taste like?” “Like . . . like a rubber doll- 
baby’s leg. Two more guesses.” 


“I give up.” “See? My tongue!” 


Photos by M. Claire Sawyer 
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the lights will be turned on 


[Vise at about seven o'clock, 
in thousands of high-schools 


-throughout the country. Through 


the doors of these rooms will come 
a varied group of people. 

Ranging in age from 18 to 80, 
some fluent in conversation and af- 
fluent of dress, others barely able 
to speak and write the English lan- 
guage, they will use the rooms and 
facilities temporarily abandoned by 
their teen-aged, daytime users. 

These persons, some 4.5 million 
of them according to 1956-57 fig- 
ures, make up the student body of 
America’s public adult school. They 
are in class seeking many things: a 
deeper understanding of world 
problems, a command of English, a 
delayed high-school diploma, in- 
creased skill in sewing or wood- 
working, an interesting source of 
new friends. 

But, according to their teachers, 
they have one common goal: a sin- 
cere and earnest desire to learn. 

It is this single factor that makes 
adult teaching stimulating, inter- 
esting, and appealing. 

It is this need to know that en- 
courages daytime teachers to spend 
additional time at night in adult 
classes. 

Frances Hunter Ferrell, who 
teaches adults at the Austin Eve- 
ning School in Chicago, puts it this 
way: 


Attending school because he wants 


This article was prepared with the co- 
operation of E. D. Goldman, assistant 
superintendent of adult and vocational 
education, San Francisco, and president 
of the National Association of Public 
School Adult Education (an NEA de- 
partment); Howard L. Johnson, princi- 
pal, Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
Denver; Burton Duffie, director of edu- 
cation extension, Chicago public schools; 
Carl E. Minich, director, Amherst Cen- 
tral Adult School, Snyder, N. Y., and 
president-elect of NAPSAE, Wilmer V. 
Bell, director of adult education, Bal- 
timore City Schools. 
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to, not because he has to, the adult 
student regards his education as a priv- 
ilege, is cognizant of its value, and 
seeks to derive the maximum benefit 
from it. For the teacher, who, to a con- 
siderable extent, determines the worth- 
whileness of this educational venture, 
he has the warmest regard. 


Another teacher, Evelyn’ El 
Khairy of the Schurz Evening 
School in Chicago, explains her 
attitude: 


As a teacher of adults, I have ideal 
students. Mature and conscientious, 
they come to school to learn. Some 
hope to get high-school diplomas and 
better jobs. Others, already established 
in work of their choice, come to pur- 
sue hobbies, to gain new skills, or to 
satisfy some special intellectual curios- 
ity. The foreign-born students, from 
many different countries, all eager to 
adapt to the country of their choice, 
contribute significantly to class discus- 
sions. 

Through my students I meet Amer- 
ica in microcosm: young people, ambi- 
tious and working for a future they 
dream of; adults eager to avail them- 
selves of the rich offerings of adult 
education; and the foreign-born, who 
have much to give as well as to receive. 

Teaching these students, I feel that 
in a small way I, too, do something 
constructive toward making the United 
States the country we all want it to be 
—the land of opportunity and growth 
for all. 


The mature outlook shown by 
adult students leads to other advan- 
tages for their teachers. “The time 
spent at night school is given to in- 
struction, not to discipline,” says 
Margaret E. Ridge, also a teacher 
at the Schurz School. 

Julia Gutman, who teaches an 
adult Spanish class in the Forest 
Park Evening School in Baltimore, 
says she is stimulated by having 
students so vibrantly interested and 
eager to learn Spanish. Arthur 
Abrams, who teaches a _ course 
called “Law in Everyday Use” in 
the same school, says he likes the 
fact that there’s no limit to the 
topics that can be discussed with 
adult students. In addition, Mr. 


LIKE TO TEACH ADULTS 


Abrams enjoys knowing that he can 
help solve problems of immediate 
concern to members of his class. 


Some of the reports of greatest 
pleasures in adult teaching come 
from the teachers of English to the 
foreign-born. Barbara _ Beecher, 
teacher at the Mission Adult School 
in San Francisco, tells this story: 


Mr. A. was a middle-aged Japanese 
businessman in one of my classes. At 
the beginning of the semester he was 
reluctant to tell his name or to make 
the simplest sentences about where he 
had come from, although he had stud- 
ied English for a year in Japan. 

At the end of the semester, during 
which a monthly “short talk” had been 
expected without exception of each 
member of the class, Mr. A. came up 
to me beaming. “English not so very 
hard,” he said, “I talk back to my land- 
lord. He not going to raise the rent 
now.” The practicality of making do 
with the English he knew needed no 
further proof for him. 


Miss Beecher, who begins her 
adult classes by telling her students, 
“My name is Miss Beecher; it 
rhymes with teacher,” feels that the 
rewards of teaching adults are 
many and varied: 


Adults may learn at a less spectacu- 
lar pace than children, but their ap- 
preciation of what they are gaining 
and their enthusiasm for self-improve- 
ment are unequalled by any other kind 
of student. It is very gratifying for the 
adult teacher to find parents or aunts, 
uncles and cousins of former students 
cropping up in his classes. Husbands 
and wives alternate semesters; one 
baby-sits at home while the other at- 
tends classes. Parents bring their small 
children. Some students come directly 
from work without any supper. 

And the students come back and 
back and back. After having gone on 
to the advanced class and beyond they 
still return for a “drop in.” Seeing 
their progress, hearing that the young 
engineer who had to become a car- 
washer when he first came to this coun- 
try, because he could speak no English, 
is now working as an engineer again; 
that a former student has entered col- 
lege; that a young mother has been 
able to bring her children to this coun- 
try—all because they now speak Eng- 
lish—is reward indeed. 
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Fund for Adult Education Photos 


Adult classes provide a welcome change of pace for teach- 
ers who have spent most of the day with younger pupils. 


Less tangible, but no less real, is the 
night-to-night process in the class it- 
self. I know of no comparable scene 
where the often overworked, but none- 
theless authentic “melting pot” situa- 
tion is in action. To see the revelation 
of a unique cultural background that 
each student represents, to see the 
growing appreciation on the part of 
the other students of these cultural dif- 
ferences, to be a part of these potential 
citizens’ first interaction and reaction 
to things American, is extremely stimu- 
lating. 

Many adult-class teachers find 
the immediate response they get 
from their students makes teaching 


them very easy. “They grasp things 
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quickly,” points out Joanna Dol- 
lase, who teaches at Austin Evening 
School in Chicago. “If they don’t, 
they ask intelligent questions.” She 
says further: 


Their diligence bridges any gap that 
may exist. I find that they are just as 
anxious to assist their classmates as 
they are to learn. Because they are so 
easy to teach, I am able to get them 
started on and help them with ad- 
vanced home projects. 

From a personal standpoint, teach- 
ing adults 1s satisfying and rewarding. 
This is true not only from a monetary 
standpoint, but socially as well. I have 
worked with fine, pleasant people. 


In addition to the invaluable teach- 
ing experience I am gaining, I find I 
am also learning a great deal from my 
adult students. 


Maat kK. KASPAREK, teacher at 
the Austin Evening School in Chi- 
cago, describes the sympathetic un- 
derstanding that so often develops 
between adult students and their 
instructors: 


Perhaps one of the greatest joys I re- 
ceive from teaching evening school is 
the feeling that my students appreciate 
all I try to do for them and show it by 
their good attendance, perfect behav- 
ior, and their continued efforts to 
please me at all times. Their adult 
thinking tells them it is the only way 
in which they can succeed and in which 
they can receive the most from the 
courses they take. 

It is always a special satisfaction to 
me when a student continues to select 
my courses because they have helped 
him advance in his work—sometimes 
getting him a bit of praise from his 
employer. 

Students often tell you their trou- 
bles, weaknesses, and, of course, their 
great joys as they move along during 
the term. Often a former student will 
stop at your classroom door to relate 
some experience in which he knows 
you will be interested. 


Carl Minich, director of adult 
education in Snyder, New York, 
speaking of his personal satisfac- 
tions in adult teaching, says: 


Some of my friends have asked me if 
teachers don’t find it tiring to have eve- 
ning classes after teaching all day. My 
answer is, “I don’t think so.” In fact, 
I believe they look forward to the 
occasion each week, for it provides a 
change of pace. 

Adults attend because they want to. 
Teachers enjoy their mature, adult 
conversation and discussions after 
spending the rest of the day with less 
mature minds. 

It gives them a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to see so many people interested 
in the subject which they teach and 
which is so meaningful to them. And, 
naturally they are gratified when the 
adults so genuinely express their pleas- 
ure and gratitude for efforts made on 
their behalf. 

But, deeper than that, I believe, is 
the personal satisfaction they receive 
in knowing that they have been able to 
help people, in a small measure, to- 
ward the realization of a better life, 
and perhaps a better world—and that 
they are part of a movement which 
provides opportunities for people of 
all ages to continue throughout life 
the process to which they have dedi- 
cat their life—education. ## 
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30 DEPARTMENTS STRENGTHEN NEA 


LYLE W. ASHBY 


of nearly 700,000 members. 
Its 30 departments form an 
important part of the organization. 
The NEA services, in the main, are 
of concern to the total profession. 
The departmental services, in the 
main, are designed for special-in- 
terest groups within the profession. 
The departments are strength- 
ened by being a part of the NEA, 
and the NEA is made more effec- 
tive by the departmental structure. 
This combination of a general as- 
sociation and the specialized asso- 
ciations gives strength and balance 
to the total structure of the NEA. 
Whether an individual is a class- 
room teacher, a superintendent, a 
supervisor, or at work in some oth- 
er field of special services, there is, 
in most cases, a department to fit 
his needs. 


T" NEA is a great organization 


Tue departments are recognized 
in the Act of Incorporation by the 
Congress of the United States. The 
first departments in the fields of 
school administration, teacher edu- 
cation, higher education, and ele- 
mentary education were organized 
by 1870. Departments are admitted 
by action of the Representative As- 
sembly of the NEA. They have 
autonomy to develop the particular 
field of their interest under the 
guidance of their own officers and 
bylaws, and through their own con- 
ferences, committees, and other 
machinery. 

Most, not all, of the departments 
are self-supporting through annual 
dues over and above the dues in the 
National Education Association. 
All departments housed at NEA 
Headquarters, however, are pro- 
vided space, basic equipment, and 
certain services without cost. Nine- 
teen departments have full-time ex- 
ecutive secretaries and supporting 


Dr. Ashby is deputy executive secretary, 
NEA. 
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staffs at NEA Headquarters and 
four others have special staff repre- 
sentation and supporting staffs. 
There is a liaison person at head- 
quarters for the other seven de- 
partments. 

All told, the dues-paying depart- 
ments located at NEA Headquar- 
ters receive annually from the NEA 
in space and services about $350,- 
000. This is a significant contribu- 
tion. The dues-paying departments, 
on the other hand, bring into the 
total structure of NEA services well 
over $3 million in dues and other 
income. Like NEA revenues, these 
funds are immediately ploughed 
back into services to members. 


Waar do the departments ac- 
complish of value to the profession 
and to the NEA? 

1. They provide an action group 
for the NEA in each of 30 special- 
ized fields. For the most part, these 
services are a contribution to the 
improvement of the classroom or 
other professional work of the 
member. 

2. They provide an_ effective 
means whereby many members of 
the profession may serve as officers, 
committee members, convention 
participants, and the like. 

3. They represent professional 
groups in the NEA structure which 
would otherwise not have a special 
home in the NEA. If this home 
did not exist in the NEA, it would 
probably be developed elsewhere. 

4. They hold annually 50 or 
more important regional or na- 
tional conferences in the field of 
their specialization, dedicated al- 


most entirely to the improvement . 


of instruction. 

5. They hold each year many 
special seminars and workshops 
where important educational poli- 
cies are discussed and developed. 

6. They produce a vast amount 
of professional materials, ranging 


from books to pamphlets to film- 
strips. Collectively these account 
for the lion’s share of “‘publications 
sold” from the NEA Headquarters. 

7. They carry on field consulta- 
tion programs throughout the na- 
tion. 

8. They provide many avenues 
through which important contacts 
in behalf of education are made 
with other educational associations, 
scholars in many fields, government 
agencies, foundations, and with in- 
dividual members of the profession. 

9. They encourage research and 
studies in their special fields, rang- 
ing from action research to experi- 
mentation based on foundation 
grants. 


Since most of the departments 
are located in the Headquarters 
Building, ready co-operation 
among them is facilitated. Many 
joint projects are constantly under 
way. 

Although the departments are 
mainly interested in their special 
fields, they are also concerned with 
basic instructional problems which 
affect all of them. To assist in deal- 
ing with these issues, the depart- 
ments and certain other units have 
organized what is called the Coun- 
cil on Instruction of the NEA. 

As a means of coming together 
on organizational and relationship 
problems between themselves and 
the NEA, the department secreta- 
ries hold biweekly luncheon ses- 
sions, and each spring there is a 
meeting which brings together the 
presidents and secretaries of all de- 
partments. 

The NEA and its departments 
constitute a mighty force in Amer- 
ican education. Every member of 
the profession has an opportunity 
in, and a responsibility to, both 
the NEA and the department of his 
special interest. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision—the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 


You need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box 
next to each title, I have indicated the number of 


copies I need. 


[| THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high 


school graduates only. 


B MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 


day’s Army is truly modern. 


Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! pa 







WHAT ARE YOUR SON’S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 
tunities in today’s Army. 


THIS 1S HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 
few months in the Army. 


MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. 
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ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
For teachers and guidance counselors. 


MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. a 


NAME 


ADDRES 





ary¥—__ ZONE ____ STATE 


HIGH SCHOOL 





PO 





L. 


5 Sure. You may be eligible to receive a trip 
F Fi s S YQ U ee around the world, or one of the 81 other won- 


derful trips to be awarded through the John 
19 6 0 TRI Gunther’s HIGH ROAD Teacher Awards 
Program. This program is presented by the 


D Ralston Purina Co. in cooperation with the 
NEA Division of Travel Service—which offers 


NEA DEPARTMENTS 
(Continued from page 64) 


[ xrormaniox about NEA’s 30 de- 
partments is summarized below. Under 
each department heading, publica- 
tions sent to members are listed, fol- 
lowed by a statement of membership 
fees. The first person named is presi- 
dent and the second is secretary or ex- 
ecutive secretary, unless otherwise in- 
dicated. 

Send departmental dues to the ofh- 
cial or address indicated by an asterisk. 
[NEA _ Bylaws require department 
members to belong to NEA.] 

Use the application blank on this 
page for joining any department ex- 
cept AERA and AACTE. If interested 
in joining those departments, write to 
the person indicated. 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation. Dues: professional $10 
(Journal) ; $15 (Journal and Research 
Quarterly). Student $3.50 (Journal) ; 
$6 (Journal and Research Quarterly). 
Arthur A. Esslinger, Univ. of Oregon, 
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world-wide travel programs for persons in 
T fT ig the field of education. 
John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD is an entirely 
new television series—succeeding Bold Journey 
as the only commercial TV series used by more 
than 100,000 teachers to aid classroom work; free 
Teachers Guides are provided by the Ralston Purina Co. 
The Teacher Awards Program has been established in 
recognition of those teachers who best stimulate stu- 
dents’ interest in the world around them. 
if John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD can be viewed over the ABC-TV 
station in your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 
Ralston TV-Education Department, P.O. Box 487, New York 23,N.Y. 


All teachers receiving Teachers Guides for John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD 
will receive an application form for the Teacher Awards Program. 


Eugene. *Carl A. Troester, Jr., NEA. NEA. Write for details on membership 
American Association of Colleges requirements. 

for Teacher Education — Yearbook, American Association of School Ad- 
AACTE Bulletin. Dues (institutional) ministrators—Yearbook, Official Re- 
$100 to $250 per year depending on port, Roster of Members, Research 
enrollment. Wendell W. Wright, dean, Bulletin, School Administrator, and 
School of Educ., Indiana Univ., special pamphlets. Dues $10. Martin 
Bloomington. *Edward C. Pomeroy, (Continued on page 68) 


(Name of person or department) 
| NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
| 1201 16TH STREET, N. W. 
| WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


| 
; Enclosed is $ 
| 
| 


(name of department) 


| (Please circle “regular” or “special.” See listings on this and following 
j Pages for explanation of types of memberships.) 
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Newest Russian discovery 
—-RAILROADS! 


What country’s railroads handle the 
world’s heaviest freight volume? Those 
of the United States? 


Sorry. The correct answer is Soviet Russia. In 

1958, Russia’s railroads moved more freight 

more miles than U.S. railroads ever handled 
‘in any one year. 


In a great railroad improvement program, the 
Russians have followed progressive U. S. rail- 
road techniques. Among them are Dieseliza- 
tion ... train radio... welded rail... even TV 
and radar in yard operations. And hundreds 
of miles of new line are built each year. 


a a w 


Meanwhile, in the United States, with 
the most efficient railroads on the globe, the 
picture is far less bright. 


Here, railroads suffer from restrictive public 
policies. They are burdened with discriminatory 


taxation — while their competition uses high- 
ways, waterways and airways built and main- 
tained by the government. They are frequently 
denied the right to make competitive rates, or 
to provide a complete transportation service. 


Why this extraordinary contrast? In Russia, 
railroads are recognized as the most productive 
form of mass transportation, with the lowest 
true costs. In America, public policies ignore 
this basic truth. 


* a o 


American railroads ask no special or 
favored treatment, nor do they have any 
quarrel with their competition. All they ask 
are fair play and equality of treatment. Earn- 
ings could then be sufficient to enable the 
railroads to provide the traveling and shipping 
public with the benefits of free and equal 
competition. 


When America’s railroads are free from the 
strangling grip of the restrictions that now 
bind them, we, too, will make the best use of 
our railroads — our nation’s greatest transpor- 
tation asset. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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WHYS OF 
ELEMENTARY 
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36 COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


(Grades 1-4) 


AVOID COSTLY DUPLICATION 
Make ALL your new Selections from 
this ONE Co-ordinated series 


™ CHECK YOUR CHOICE 
C] | WEATHER 


Why Does It Rain? 

|} Why Do We Have Wind? 

( Why Do We Have Warm and 
Cold Days? 

(0 Why Do We Have Night and Day? 


( 1 SIMPLE MACHINES 
[] How Wheels Help Us. 
| How Levers Help Us. 
|.) How Ramps and Screws Help Us. 
(_}) How Wedges Help Us. 


(0 1! PLANTS 
{_] What Makes A Seed Sprout? 
{.) What Makes A Plant Grow? 
L) How Do Plants Get Where 
They Grow? 
[) How Do Plants Help Us? 


(‘IV ANIMAL LIFE 
") Where Animals Come From, 
| Why Animals Need Food, 
Heat and Air. 
(0 How Animals Protect 
Themselves. 
© Different Kinds of Animals. 


( V OUR SKY 
[) What We See in The Sky. 
Our Solar System. 
The Earth in Motion. 
Our Moon. 


[ Vi ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETS 


{] How Etfectricity Helps Us. 
{) Magnets. 
L_ Static Electricity. 

| Current Electricity. 


(1 Vil LIGHT AND EYES 
-) How Light Helps Us. 
| Bouncing and Bending Light. 
| How Our Eyes See. 
] Some Strange Eyes of Animals, 


(| Vill THE EARTH’S SURFACE 
[) The Land and Water We See. 
Rock and How It Changes. 
Soil for Plants. 


L) How the Earth’s Surface 
Changes. 


[ IX HEAT 


| How Heat Helps Us. 
_ Heat from Sunlight and Fuel, 
How a Thermometer Works. 
, How Heat Moves. 


Any set of four ($6 per film) 


Any two sets (save $2.50) 
Any three sets (save $5.00) 


EACH ADDITIONAL SET ONLY $15.00 
ALL NINE SETS (save $35.00). . .145.00 
Buy With National Defense Education Act Funds. 


Please send checked titles ON APPROVAL. 


Street. 
City 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


FILMSTRIP HOUSE 


disor ue, New York 17, N. Y 





NEA DEPARTMENTS 
(Continued from page 66) 


Essex, supt., Akron, Ohio. *Finis E. 
Engleman, NEA. 

American Educational Research As- 
sociation—Review of Educational Re- 
search, Newsletter, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, What Research Says. Dues $10; 
graduate-student affiliate $5. Kenneth 
E. Anderson, dean, School of Educ., 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. *Frank W. 
Hubbard, NEA. Write for details on 
membership requirements. 

American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, Inc.— Industrial Arts Teacher. 
Dues $3; student-group membership 
50¢ per person. M. Ray Karnes, Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana. *Kenneth W. 
Brown, New York State Univ. College 
of Education, Buffalo 22. 

Association for Higher Education— 
College and University Bulletin and 
Current Issues in Higher Education. 
Membership limited to individuals 
professionally engaged in higher edu- 
cation. Dues included in NEA mem- 
bership. James W. Reynolds, prof. of 
higher education, Univ. of Texas, Aus- 
tin. *G. Kerry Smith, NEA. 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development — Educa- 
tional Leadership and Yearbook. Dues 
$8; comprehensive membership  (in- 
cludes all publications for the period 
of membership) $11. William M. Alex- 
ander, prof. of educ., George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville. *Mar- 
garet Gill, NEA. 

Audio-Visual Instruction — Audio- 

Visual Instruction and_ special bro- 
chures. Dues $5; with Audio-Visual 
Communication Review, $8. Walter S. 
Bell, dir. audio-visual educ., Atlanta 
(Ga.) schools. *Anna L. Hyer, NEA. 
. Classroom Teachers — Official Re- 
port, News Bulletin, and What Re- 
search Says. Dues included in NEA 
membership. Richard D. Batchelder, 
social - studies teacher, Newtonville. 
Mass. (on leave). *Margaret Steven- 
son, NEA. 

Council for Exceptional Children— 
Exceptional Children. Dues $8.50; stu- 
dent $4.25. Ivan K. Garrison, dir., spe- 
cial services, Jacksonville (Ill.) schools. 
*Harley Z. Wooden, NEA. 

Elementary School Principals—The 
National Elementary Principal, Year- 
book, and special publications. Dues 
$5; life membership $100. Vincent J. 
Dodge, Roosevelt School, Fargo, N. 
Dak. *Robert W. Eaves, NEA. 

Home Economics—Two DHE Top- 
ics, a yearly bulletin, and president’s 
newsletters to members. Dues $1. Mary 


Lee Hurt, home-economics branch, 
U.S. Office of Educ., Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D.C. Thelma Graper, consultant, 
homemaking education, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Lansing 2, Mich. 
(Send dues to NEA.) 

Kindergarten - Primary Education — 
Service publications on topics perti- 
nent to early education and a quar- 
terly newsletter. Dues $1. Elizabeth 
Fuller, Ohio Univ., Athens. Frances 
Ready, Univ. of Wyo., Laramie. *Ethel 
Thompson, staff liaison, NEA. 

Music Educators National Confer- 
ence—Music Educators Journal. Dues 
$6, plus dues in affiliated states. Karl 
D. Ernst, prof. of music and head, Div. 
of Creative Arts, Alameda State Col- 
lege, Hayward, Calif. *Vanett Lawler, 
NEA. 

National Art Education Association 
—Art Education and Yearbook. Dues 
$4 plus dues in affiliated regionals. 
Charles M. Robertson, prof. of art 
educ., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
*Ralph G. Beelke, NEA. 

National Association of Educational 
Secretaries—The National Educational 
Secretary. Dues $4. Rachel Maynard, 
College of Business Administration, 
Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. *Isabel Pad- 
dock (treas.), 9 Maple Ave., Warwick, 
N.Y. 

National Association of Journalism 
Directors—NAJD, Digest, Quill and 
Scroll, Scholastic Editor. Dues $1.50. 
William K. Prewitt, East High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. *Sister M. Rita 
Jeanne, FSPA, Marycliff High School, 
Spokane. < 

National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators—The Public 
School Adult Educator. Dues $4 for 
administrators, $2 for teachers. Carl] 
Minich (effective Nov. 1959), dir. of 
adult educ., Amherst Central Adult 
School, Snyder, N.Y. *Robert A. Luke, 
NEA. 

National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals—Bulletin and 
NAASP Spotlight. Individual dues $8: 
institutional $12 (also receive Student 
Life). Cliff Robinson, dir. of secondary 
educ., Eugene (Oreg.) schools. *Paul 
E. Elicker, NEA. 

National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors—Journal and 
occasional newsletters. Dues $10; stu- 
dent $3. Margaret Habein, dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Univ. of Wichita, Kans. *Barbara Cat- 
ton, NEA. 

National Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education—NCAWE 
News. Individual national dues $2; 
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A NEW DIMENSION 
IN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ILLUSTRATION 


Look through any volume of Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia and you will see that the unique handling 
of more than 11,000 maps, pictures and draw- 
ings truly creates a new dimension in ency- 
clopedia illustration. This is done by: 

e Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There is 
no bothersome reference to gazetteers or 
picture sections. 

e Keeping all illustrations up to the minute 
—more than 2,500 illustrations revised in the 
last 6 years. 

e The generous use of maps: 128 full-- 
color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for easy 
reading across the gutter, i more than 110 
additional black and white maps. 

e Using new techniques, such as the dra- 
matic treatment illustrated above. This 
brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human body. 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier’s 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier’s 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every Edu- 
cational and Library Agency that evaluates 
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COLLIER’S 
*lENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information 
about teaching aids. Educational Division, 


encyclopedias. 


Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 





branch dues $1. Rose L. Schwab, prin., 
Stephen A. Halsey Jr. High School, 
Forest Hills, N.Y. *Lois M. Clark, 
NEA. 

National Council for the Social 
Studies—Social Education and Year- 
book. Dues for teachers with salaries 
under $3600, $5; $3600 or more, $7; 
contributing membership, $15 (also 
receive copy of each NCSS publication 
issued during the year). Howard H. 
Cummings, U.S. Office of Educ., Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. *Merrill F. Hart- 
shorn, NEA. 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics — Mathematics Teacher 
and Arithmetic Teacher. Dues $5 (in- 
cludes either journal), $8 both; stu- 
dent dues $1.50 (includes either jour- 
nal), $2.50 both; institutional sub- 
scription to either journal $7. Harold 
P. Fawcett, Dept. of Educ., Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 10. *M. H. Ahrendt, 
NEA. 

National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion—NRTA Journal. Individual dues 
$1; life membership $20. Associational: 
local $5; state $10. Ethel Percy Andrus, 
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Grey Gables, Ojai, Calif. “Alice Rei- 
terman (financial secretary), 701 N. 
Montgomery, Ojai, Calif. 

National School Public Relations 
Association—Three newsletters, new 
handbooks for parents and school per- 
sonnel, and special reports. Dues $10. 
Clayton E. Rose, New ¥ork State 
Teachers Assn., Albany. *Roy K. Wil- 
son, NEA. 

National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion—The Science Teacher, Elemen- 
tary School Science Bulletin (for ele- 
mentary-school teachers), and Packets 
of Teaching Aids. Dues $6; sustaining 
membership $10; library subscription 
$8; life membership available. Sub- 
scriptions to Elementary School Sci- 
ence Bulletin, 50¢ per school year in 
groups of five or more sent to one ad- 
dress (minimum order $2.50); single 
subscriptions $1. Donald G. Decker, 
Colorado State College, Greeley. *Rob- 
ert H. Carleton, NEA. 

Rural Education—Rural Education 
News, Yearbook or Bulletin Series, Re- 
search Bulletin, and occasional other 
publications. Dues $4. Velma Linford, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 


tion, Cheyenne, Wyo. *Howard A. 
Dawson, NEA. 

Speech Association of America — 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, Speech Teacher, and Di- 
rectory of the Speech Assn. of America. 
Dues, student $3.50; regular $5.50; sus- 
taining $18. John Dietrich, Dept. of 
Speech, Michigan State Univ., East 
Lansing. *Owen M. Peterson, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge 3. 

United Business Education Associa- 
tion—Business Education Forum and 
The National Business . Education 
Quarterly. Basic dues $5; comprehen- 
sive $7.50; student $2.50. International 
Society, $1.50 additional. Milton C. 
Olson, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany. *Hollis Guy, NEA. 

Vocational Education—Correspond- 
ence service. Must be NEA member. 
Annual meetings with NEA summer 
convention. Hobart H. Sommers, asst. 
supt., Dept. of Vocational Educ., 228 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. Harry Lewis, 
co-ordinator of curriculum develop- 
ment for vocational high schools, Bd. 
of Educ., City of New York, 130 W. 
55th St., N. Y. 19. 
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SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


NEW 1959 — VOLUME Ill— NEW 1959 


WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 


Third authentic compilation of current GRADUATE 
AWARDS for teachers. students, librarians, and ad- 
ministrators. Over 250 U.S. universities and founda- 
tions and over 100 foreign universities have asked 
have their graduate opportunities included in 
11f. Annual volumes contain NO dupli- 
cations. (Stipends from $200-$10.000). Choose your 
study at the location xe prefer. Complete and 
specific information. Limited Editions, Order prompt- 
ly to save money. 


() Volume Iti—regular price $3.00. 

Until Nov. 15, 1959 only $2. Save $1. 
C) Vol. 1 $3. LI Vol. iI $3. 
_ All 3 Vols. only $7.—save $2. 


U.S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


CRUSADE, the approved monthly NON-FEE Placement 
Journal contains a wealth of interesting openings 
which show how easy it is to increase your in- 
come now. Each month (even during summer months) 
you will receive authentic and complete iob data, 
plus salaries about actual U.S. and fascinating World 
eppersunitics at *. wamees and poblocte. - Yeassine, 
Library, College an ministrative pc ° 
mer Jobs—Graduate Awards—Student Aid). NO FEES 
—APPLY OIRECT. Members’ qualifications, school 
and libra vacancies listed FREE. Since 
CRUSADE "has helped 1 *s of educators to 

and to save more money. Are _ missing your 7. 
portunities? Don't delay, wri to-day for FREE 
information about the teachers’ discount service, 
part time work, writing opportunities, graduate 
awards, summer, college, and overseas positions. 


_. 2 issues $2.00 Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 
A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ENTITLES YOU TO ONE 
FREE ITEM below. Tick and send for yours now. 
items may be bought separately. 

CO WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME 50¢ 

CO WRITING A COVERING LETTER SOc 

CO SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOG OF - 
SCIENCE MATERIALS | 


36-page illustrated catalog describes 400 
pre-tested, age-graded kits, instruments, 5 
science toys, games, records, books —rep- 
resenting wide range of science subjects. 


_ Selected (or specially designed) in con- 
| gultation with science educators; emphasis 


COLLEGIATE CAP 


~ 


on projects for class- © 
room use. For FREE 
catalog, write: 


SCIENCE MATERIALS 
CENTER 
A Division of The 
Library of Science 
z Dept. M-62 
59 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


San te tl, 


For A Finer Choir Year 


Choir robe illustrations, 
samples America’s Finest 
Caps & Gowns. For in- 
formation about gradu- 
ation caps and gowns, 
write for catalog A-121. 


& GOWN CO. 


1000 % MARKET ST 
W YORK x Y ACO 1 ANGELES 2 
6 Fifth Ave h 4 e 1674 


NEA Officers, 1959-60 


@ The Representative Assembly elects 
the president, vice-president, and treas- 
urer. The Executive Committee has 11 
members; five are the chief officers of 
NEA, four are elected by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and two by the 
Board of Directors. The Board of Trus- 
tees is elected by the Board of Direc- 
tors. State associations select the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors (an ad- 
ditional director is allowed for each 
20,000 NEA members in a state.) 


W. W. Eshelman, pres., supervising 
prin., Upper Dublin Schools. Fort Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

Clarice Kline, 
vice-pres. (pres.- 
elect), high-school 
teacher, 222 E. Park 
Ave., Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Lyman V. Gin- 
ger, treas., dean, 
College of Educ., 
Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

William G. Carr, 
exec. secy., 1201 
16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Clarice Kline 


Executive Committee 


W. W. Eshelman, pres., NEA. 

Ruth A. Stout, junior past pres., NEA; 
Kansas State Teachers Assn., 715 W. 10th 
St., Topeka. 

Clarice Kline, vice-pres, NEA. 

A. C. Flora, chm., Bd. of Trustees; 
1511 Hagood Ave., Columbia, S.C, (1961) . 

Lyman V. Ginger, treas., NEA (1962). 

Francis W. Beedon, 2171 Denmark, 
Muskegon, Mich. (1960). 

George H. Deer, dean, Junior Div., 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 3 (1960). 

John C. Evans, Jr., 1621 Binford, 
Ogden, Utah (1961). 

Earl C. Funderburk, supt., Asheville, 
N.C. (1961). 

Inez Gingerich, 1814 W. Maine, Enid, 
Okla. (1960). . 

Margaret C. Schowengerdt, 330 W. 
Lockwood, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
(1961) . 


Board of Trustees 


A. C. Flora, chm. (1961). 

W. W. Eshelman, pres., NEA. 

F. L. Schlagle, secy.; supt., Kansas City 
16, Kans, (1963). 

J. Cloyd Miller, pres., New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City (1962). 

Corma A. Mowrey, dir, of professional 
services, West Virginia Educ. Assn., 1558 
Quarrier St., Charleston 1 (1960). 


Board of Directors 


Alabama: O. B. Carter, supt., Eufaula 
(1962) . 


Alaska: Mrs. Pearl E. 
1316, Anchorage (1962). 

Arizona: Charles A. Carson, Tucson 
Public Schools, 1010 E. 10th, Tucson (1961). 

Arkansas: R. B. Chitwood, supt., Lake- 
side Schools, Lake Village (1961). 

California: Mrs. Hazel Blanchard, 820 
McKinley St., Fresno (1961) ; John H. Pal- 
mer, supt. of elementary schools, 415 
7th St., Marysville (1960) ; Jennie M. Ses- 
sions, 3305 Hollypark Dr., Inglewood 
(1960) . 

Colorado: Newell B. Walters, 414 14th 
St., Denver (1962). 

Connecticut: Mrs. Elma C, LeBlond, 116 
Knollwood Rd., Elmwood 10 (1961). 

Delaware: Mrs. Eleanor C. Wood, 2008 
N. Broom St., Wilmington 3 (1962). 

District of Columbia: Helen E. Samuel, 
4805 N. Rock Spring Rd., Arlington 7, 
Va. (1960) . 

Florida: Braulio Alonso, 3510 11th St., 
Tampa 5 (1961). 

Georgia: Charles L. Butler, 1240 Kent 
St., Augusta (1962); Claude L. Purcell, 
state supt., 233 State Office Bldg., Atlanta 
(1960) . 

Hawaii: James R. McDonough, exec. 
secy., Hawaii Educ. Assn., 1649 Kalakaua 
Ave., Honolulu 14 (1961). 

Idaho: Ezra H. Moore, supt. of Cassia 
Co., Burley (1962) . 

Illinois: Walter S. Albertson, 807 N. 
Grove, Oak Park (1960); E. H. Mellon, 
supt., Champaign (1962). 

Indiana: Audrey N. Shauer, 654 Chi- 
cago St., Valparaiso (1960). 

Iowa: Verl Crow, 1906 Allan St., Sioux 
City (1961). 

Kansas: F. L. Schlagle, supt., Kansas 
City 16 (1960); Kathleen Walsh, 425 N. 
Belmont, Wichita (1962) . 

Kentucky: Mrs. Willie Cassell 
supt., Shelbyville (1960) . 

Louisiana: George H. Deer, dean, 
The Junior Division, Louisiana State 
Univ., Baton Rouge (1962) . 

Maine: Grover B. MacLaughlin, prin., 
Orono High School, Orono (1961). 

Maryland: Harry R. Poole, 522 Sum- 
mit Ave., Hagerstown (1962) . 

Massachusetts: Albert M. Johnson, Box 
193, Granville Rd., Southwick (1962) . 

Michigan: Lillian A. Comar, 183 Hills- 
dale St., Hillsdale (1962); Charlotte P. 
Richards, 2460 Walnut Lake Rd., Bir- 
mingham (1961) . 

Minnesota: Evelyn I. Cowden, 
Wilkyns, Duluth 3 (1962). 

Mississippi: H. V. Cooper, supt., Vicks- 
burg (1960). 

Missouri: Harold L. Lickey, 910 S. Red- 
man, Marshall (1960). 

Montana: Gladys V. Johnson, 3229 4th 
Ave., S., Great Falls (1961). 

Nebraska: Howard F. Schroeder, supt., 
Holdredge (1962) . 

Nevada: Kathleen Griffin, 1320 N. Hum- 
boldt St., Reno (1960) . 

New Hampshire: Mabel M. McKelvey, 
164 Pine St., Berlin (1961). 


Shockley, Box 


Ray, 


2320 
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New Jersey: Rita Jacoby, 190 Mallory 
Ave., Jersey City 4 (1962); Sampson G, 
Smith, supt., Franklin Township Schools, 
Middlebush (1961) . 

New Mexico: William B. O'Donnell, 
vice-pres., New Mexico State Univ., Uni- 
versity Park (1961). 

New York: James A. Cullen, 48 S. 2nd 
Ave., Mount Vernon (1960); Virgil M. 
Rogers, dean, school of educ., Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse (1962) . 

North Carolina: W. G. Byers, Fairview 
School, Charlotte (1960); Earl C. Fund- 
erburk, supt., Asheville (1962) . 

North Dakota: A, L. Hagen, supt., Box 
831, Dickinson (1960) . 

Ohio: Lucille Carroll, 348 N. Bever, 
Wooster (1960); Ralph S. Miller, 607 
W. Sandusky, Findlay (1962) . 

Oklahoma: Garland Godfrey, supt., Du- 
rant (1961). 

Oregon: Mrs. Antonia Crater, Edwards 
School, Newberg (1961). 

Pennsylvania: Harvey E. Gayman, exec. 
secy., Pennsylvania State Educ, Assn., 400 
N. 3rd St., Harrisburg (1960); Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, 517 McNair Ave., 
Pittsburgh 21 (1961); G. Baker Thomp- 
son, supt. of Delaware Co., Court House, 
Media (1962). 

Puerto Rico: Jose Joaquin Rivera, exec. 
secy., Puerto Rico Teachers Assn., Box 
367, Hato Rey (1960). 

Rhode Island: Marie R. Howard, 29 
Modena Ave., Providence 8 (1962). 

South Carolina: Gladys Robinson, Mon- 
roe Rd., Lancaster (1960). 

South Dakota: Joy Hamrin, 805 W. 
18th St., Sioux Falls (1960). 

Tennessee: Robert G. Neil, East Nash- 
ville High School, 110 Gallatin Rd., Nash- 
ville 6 (1960). 

Texas: Floyd W. Parsons, supt., Big 
Spring (1961); Mrs. Grace M. Scott, Box 
515, 207 N. Armstrong, Tulia (1962) . 

Utah: John C. Evans, Jr., 1621 Binford, 
Ogden (1960) . 

Vermont: Esther J. Urie, Williston 
(1962) . 

Virginia: Jos. B. Van Pelt, 211 Pine 
Crest Lane, Bristol (1962) . 

Washington: Mrs. Joyce Bryan, 441414 
Pacific Ave., Olympia (1961) . 

West Virginia: Mary Sturm, Fairview 
(1961). 

Wisconsin: Henry Rowe, 1125 LaSalle 
St., Beloit (1962). 

Wyoming: Velma Linford, state supt., 
Cheyenne (1961). 

Life Directors (former presidents 
elected prior to July 1, 1937, serve as 
NEA directors): Cornelia S. Adair, 2915 
Floyd Ave., Richmond 21, Va.; Florence 
Hale, Roger Smith Hotel, Stamford, 
Conn.; Frederick M. Hunter, 2288 Fair- 
mount Blvd., Eugene, Oreg.; Agnes Sam- 
uelson, 722 Polk Blvd., Des Moines 12; 
Henry Lester Smith, 705 E. 7th St., 
Bloomington, Ind.; George D. Strayer, 6 
Mercer St., Princeton, N.J.; Willis A. Sut- 
ton, 930 Drewry St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Miss Charl O. Williams, Potomac Plaza 
Apts., 2475 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


The Exceptional Child 


Groups concerned with improving 
educational programs for exceptional 
children will be interested in motion 
pictures in the following list, compiled 
by Carolyn Guss, Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
producers-distributors listed below. 
They provide information concerning 
the rent or purchase of these and re- 
lated materials. 

Challenge of the Gifted. 11 min. sd. 
color. Surveys the program of the 
Vallejo (California) Unified School 
District in reaching gifted children of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. (5) 

Children Who Draw. 38 min. sd. 
b&w. Illustrates how children can be 
encouraged to remove deeply rooted 
fears through art activity and social 
participation. (2) 

A Desk for Billie. Sd. b&w and color, 
57 min. The true story of a bright child 
of migrant parents and the difficulties 
she faces in her attempt to get an edu- 
cation. (6) 

Education of Exceptional Children. 
25 min. sd. b&w. Discusses the various 
methods used in the public schools of 
Champaign, Illinois, in teaching handi- 
capped children—including the blind, 
the deaf, the crippled, and the mental- 
ly retarded. (4) 

Give Them a Chance. 12 min. sd. 
b&w. Explains the objectives and the 
kind of experiences provided in a 
workshop class for mentally retarded 
children. (7) 

The Return. 39 min. (shortened 
version, 28 min.) sd. b&w. Pictures the 
help a physical therapist gives a teen- 
age boy learning to walk after suffer- 
ing a back injury. (1) 

Thursday’s Children. 22 min. sd. 
b&w. Produced by British Information 
Services. Traces the growth and de- 
velopment of deaf children. (3) 

Distributors and Producers. (1) Ameri- 
can Physical Therapy Assn., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. (2) Brandon Films, 
Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19. (3) 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 37th St., 
New York 16. (4) Illinois, University of, 
Visual Aids Service, Div. of University Ex- 
tension, Champaign, Ill. (5) McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. (6) National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. (7) Pennsylvania 
State University, Audio-Visual Aids Li- 
brary, University Park, Pa. 


vacation 
tip: 


Take advantage of 


SHERATON HOTELS’ 
FACULTY PLAN 


This plan entitles all teachers to 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, and 
weekends. 


Sheraton offers you 53 hotels in 41 
cities, many in key resort areas such as 
Niagara Falls, Boston, New York, 
French Lick, Ind., San Francisco, 
Pasadena, Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive your faculty 1.D. Card, 
make hotel reservations or apply for a 
Sheraton credit card, write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 
College Relations Department 
Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


TEACHER: Retarded Children 


Relocate large Florida City. Public School 
System salary plus supplemental salary and 
other benefits. Opportunity to develop com- 
plete program. Write: 


ROLF WUBBELS 


New York yg | 
Washington Square, New York City 


EUROPE 


Summer 1960 conducted tours via ship and air: 

50-63 days in Europe. 15-18 countries, $1245- 

$1398. Quality at economy prices. See Passion 

Play at Oberammergau. Register now for ideal 

June and early July departures. Write directly to: 
KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 


Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 


HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a 


complete publishing program: pub- 
YOUR licity, advertising, lovely books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 


and copy of Hew Te Publish Your Book. 


8 K COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. NE-10 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 
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Shrede’s ] strip 
testing system 
Increases teaching efficiency and stu- 


dent accomplishment by 10% and 
more. 


Makes frequent testing a pleasure. 
Cuts test grading time by more than 
60%. 


Provides test evaluation at a glance. 
This wonderful new system and 
equipment is now within the reach 
of every progressive teacher. 


Write immediately for complete in- 
formation and testimonials. 


Mullen Crafts Corp. 
Evansville 12, Ind. 


EUROPE 





We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 
not herded around. Also shorter trips. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 












SOOPER ROE HEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EES 


“COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER omy 
hos prepared a complete file of i gg 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 


DIRECTOR OE ADMISSIONS COUNSELLING 
DEPT. N, DENVER 10, COLORADO 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. N-10 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


Corcccccovoccovoooscoooes 





OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY 

Will be a feature of our 1960 summer tour 
for teachers. We will visit Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Aus- 
tria (Vienna), Italy, Switzerland, France 
and England. First class hotel, all meals, 
entertainment, tuition and transportation 
for 60 days will be $1492.00 June 24 to Aug. 
24. 1960. Dr. Paul S. Andersen, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, Calif. 





CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 136" manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 


*& size per set. Reusable adhesive 
at/pem. Order by mail or write for free 
les. C.O.D. is Ns amy varanteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, op 
ilthurst, Los 27, Calif. 
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Delo Photo Craft 


Winning friends in a typically American manner, teachers and administrators play 
host to foreign educators in the home of John Lester Buford, superintendent of 
schools in Mount Vernon, Illinois, and a past president of NEA. NEA convention- 
goers from 14 foreign countries were whisked on an 80-mile jaunt from St. Louis to 
Mount Vernon for “a day of Americana,’ on July 1, when Dr. Buford and his wife 
utilized the occasion of the convention to conduct a delightful experiment in inter- 
national teacher-to-teacher good will. Shown above are Imogene Hilliard, physical- 
education instructor at Mount Vernon; D. K. Sugathadasa of Ceylon; Prasit Sun- 
darotok of Thailand; Martha A. Shull, a Portland, Oregon, teacher and a former 
NEA president; and Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction, St. Louis, and 


past president, AASA. 





FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 





Ons publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is making available, without 
charge to qualified sponsors, traveling 
exhibits depicting the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. With approximately six 
months’ notice, most requests for the 
exhibits can be scheduled. Detailed in- 
formation may be had by writing the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Stud- 
ies, Museum Div., Box 117, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


Among current offerings are: 


You and the Atom. A temporary, in- 
stallation-type exhibit, composed of 
62 panels, animated components and 
models, requiring approximately 5000 
square feet of display space. Exhibit 
explains atomic structure and release 
of energy; contains information about 
reactors, nuclear power, and radioiso- 
topes and their uses in agriculture, 
medicine, industry, and research. Avail- 
able for showing in large communities. 

Atoms at Work. Walk-through mo- 


bile exhibit designed to carry the story 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Contact your local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in regard to scheduling. 


This Atomic World. Demonstration- 
lecture program, consisting of an as- 
sembly presentation and _ science-class- 
room discussion. Program is presented 
by a college-graduate, science-trained 
exhibits manager. 


Summary of Atomic Energy and The 
Useful Atom. Package-type units which 
are shipped directly to sponsors with 
limited space, such as libraries, col- 
leges, small museums, and conventions. 


Reprints of NEA Journal Center- 
spreads. Centerspreads listed below 
are available, 35 of the same title for 
$1. No orders accepted for less. 


United Nations, Sept. 1958; Keep 
Up with the World, Oct. 1958; Writ- 
ing a Good Term Paper, Nov. 1958; 
Stairway to the Stars, Dec. 1958; Get- 
ting Ready for College, Jan. 1959; 
How Many? How Much?, Feb. 1959; 
Alaska, Apr. 1959; The Fiftieth Star, 
May 1959; Project Mercury, Sept. 
1959. 


Science Materials Center Catalogue. 
Describes nearly 400 age-graded, tested 
science materials for young people, 
preschool through grade 12. 1959. 36p. 
Free. Science Materials Center, 59 4th 
Ave., New York 3. 
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Travel Program 


NEA Tours must be good. 30% of 


our business is repeat business! 
more for your money 
travel with your friends 


care-free organized tour groups 


academic credit available 


Our 
1960 
offerings 


NEA TRAVEL DIVISION C Europe 

1201 16th St., N.W. C) Russia 

Washington 6, D.C. Lua hee 

Send me travel folders de- Cj Around the World 

scribing 1960 NEA Tours to CL) Seminars 

areas checked. CL) The Mediterranean Area 
C) Short NEA Tours 








the COMPLETE story 
since 1952 and the 
Supreme Court decision 
a A, 
Southern Schools: 


rt} . POE RE 


Of interest to the educator both in 
and outside the South, an objective 
report with supporting statistics on 
the progress and problems of 
Southern schools during the period 
1952-57, published by the Southern 
Education Reporting Service. The 
first section is in nine chapters, 
written for the layman by veteran 
newsmen, including Pulitizer-prize- 
winning Relman Morin. The second 
section is in statistics for the scholar 
and educator. 


$475 


At your bookstore 


Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia on a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
“am from 29 days to 72 days through 

urope and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
| 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Prices quoted, un- 
less otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and subject to discount on quan- 
tity lots of the same item and issue: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. For a 
listing of more than 1000 NEA publi- 
cations, request a free copy of the 1959 
NEA Catalog of Publications. 


Administration 


Elementary School Buildings—De- 
sign for Learning. 1959 yearbook, dis- 
cusses co-operative planning — proce- 
dures and desirable physical facilities 
when building a school. 200p. $4. Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. 

Expanding Leadership Responsibili- 
ties for Women. 1959. 32p. 50¢. Natl. 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education. 


Judging Schools with Wisdom. Cri- 
teria to assist boards of education and 
administrators in attacking perplexing 
problems of evaluation. 1959. 16p. 
50¢. Quantity discount: $5 per dozen; 
$30 per hundred. Joint statement of 
American Assn. of School Administra- 
tors and Natl. School Boards Assn. 
AASA. 


Personnel Research — Theory and 
Practice by Ruth Strang. Reprint from 
June 1959 issue of the Journal of 
NAWDC. Points out how guidance 
and student-personnel workers can 
utilize research results and the kinds 
of contributions they can make to 
guidance research. 1959. 12p. 50¢. 
Natl. Assn. of Women Deans and 
Counselors. 

The Pupil’s Day in Court: Review 
of 1958. Research Report 1959-R8. 
Presents digests of reported judicial 
opinions rendered in state and federal 
courts on cases involving admission 
and attendance, segregation, pupil in- 
juries, transportation. 1959. 45p. 25¢. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 

Your AASA in 1958-59. Official re- 
port. Includes record of the 1959 an- 
nual meeting on “Education and the 
Creative Arts.” 1959. 256p. $3. Single 
copy free to AASA members. AASA. 


Adult Education 


Adult Education. Review of Educa- 
tional Research. Third summary of 


research in adult education brings to- 
gether information for the past six 
years. Includes studies of psychology 
of learning, organization of programs, 
instruction, and program planning. 
June 1959. 90p. $2. American Educa- 
tional Research Assn. 


Classroom Teachers 


DCT Publications List. Folder. 
(Rev.) 1959. Free. Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Folder describes organiza- 
tion, objectives, and services of the 
department. Rev. 1959. Free. DCT. 

Hilda Maehling Fellowship. Leaflet 
gives information on the Hilda Maeh- 
ling Fellowship established by DCT’s 
Representative Assembly, June 1959, at 
St.. Louis. Free. DCT. 

Local Color 1958-59. Summary of 
projects completed under the Local 
Project Recognition Program spon- 
sored by DCT and state departments 
of classroom teachers. 36p. 25¢. DCT. 
Order from NEA. 

Official Report, 1958-59, of DCT. 
Contains reports of officers and com- 
mittees for 1958-59, and the platform 
and resolutions. 80p. Single copies 
free. DCT. 

Platform and Resolutions 1958-59. 
Revised platform and new resolutions 
adopted by DCT Representative As- 
sembly, June 1959 at St. Louis. 16p. 
Single copies free. DCT. 


Educational Policies 


National Policy and the Financing 
of the Public Schools. Statement on 
role of the federal government in fi- 
nancing public schools. Reviews im- 
portance of education to the national 
life, assesses the financial base upon 
which American public schools are 
operated, and discusses the implica- 
tions of these matters for national 
policy. 1959. 3lp. 35¢. Educational 
Policies Commission. Order from NEA. 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 


ADDRESS 
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Educational Secretaries 


Plan Your Work and Do It. Pre- 
pared by Committee of Natl. Assn. of 
Educational Secretaries; chairman, 
Marion Wood. Manual points up 
ways to increase office efficiency. 1959. 
48p. Free to NAES members. $1.50 
to nonmembers. Order from NEA. 


Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


Answers to Health Questions in 
Physical Education. Indicates line of 
responsibility for coaches and physical 
educators in connection with school 
athletic and _ physical-education —pro- 
grams. 1959. 24p. 50¢. Joint Commit- 
tee, NEA and American Medical Assn. 
Order from American Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Aquatics Guide, July 1959-July 1961. 
AAHPER official rules for aquatic 
competitions for girls. 1959. 144p. 75¢. 
DGWS, AAHPER. 

Volleyball Guide, July 1959-July 
1961. AAHPER official rules and 
guide for volleyball competition for 
girls. 1959. 128p. 75¢.  DGWS, 
AAHPER. 

Winter Sports and Outing Activities 
Guide, July 1959-July 1960. Guide for 
activities such as skiing, skating, camp- 
ing, and rifle competition. 1959. 128p. 
75¢. DGWS, AAHPER. 

Youth and Fitness: A Program for 
Secondary Schools. Report of the 1959 
Natl. Conference on Fitness for Sec- 
ondary-School Youth. Gives recom- 
mendations on requirements for health 
and physical education in secondary 
schools. 1959. 80p. $1.50. AAHPER. 


Higher Education 


Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1959. Report of the 14th natl. confer- 
ence on higher education. 1959. 320p. 
Single copy free to AHE members; $5 
to nonmembers. Assn. for Higher Edu- 
cation. Order from NEA. 


Mathematics 


Arithmetic in the Elementary 
Schools. 1959. 72p. 75¢. DESP. 

A Guide to the Use and Procure- 
ment of Teaching Aids for Mathe- 
matics by Emil ]. Berger and Donovan 

Johnson. Discusses function, use, 
and selection of mathematics teaching 
aids and equipment; includes bibliog- 
raphies for both elementary and _ sec- 
ondary levels. 1959. 48p. 75¢. Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Mathematics Tests Available in the 
United States compiled by Sheldon S. 
Myers. List of available mathematics 
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tests. Includes name of test, author, 
grade levels and forms, availability of 
norms, publisher, and reference in 
which review of test can be found. 
1959. 16p. 50¢. NCTM. 

New Developments in Secondary- 
School Mathematics. Reprint from the 
May 1959 issue of the Bulletin of the 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. Gives a comprehensive picture 
of secondary-school mathematics today. 
1959. 190p. $1. NCTM. 

The Secondary Mathematics Cur- 
riculum. Report of the NCTM Sec- 
ondary-School Curriculum Committee. 
Discusses present curriculum problems 
and trends in secondary-school mathe- 
matics and makes recommendations 
based upon the study and thinking of 
many greups and persons. 1959. 32p. 
50¢. NCTM. 


Music 


Basic Principles of Violin Playing 
by Paul Rolland. Last in the String 
Instruction Program series. 1959. 56p. 
$1.50. Music Educators Natl. Confer- 
ence. 

The Music Curriculum in Secondary 
Schools. 1959. 116p. $2.25. Published 
jointly with NASSP. Order from 
MENC. 

Music Education Materials—A_ Se- 
lected Bibliography. Spring 1959 issue 
of the Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 160p. 53. MENC., 


Research 


NEA Research Bulletin. Contains 
articles on public relations, school 
costs in relation to quality of educa- 
tion, educational attainment of the 
adult population, professional earnings 
of teachers, property taxes, teacher 
supply and demand, and state rank- 
ings in phases of education. Apr. 1959. 
32p. 80¢. Research Div. Order from 
NEA. 

Rankings of the States. 
Report 1959-R4. Sixty 
educational attainment, enrollment, 
teachers’ salaries and _ preparation, 
school expenditures, personal income, 
and other factors related to the public 
schools. 38p. 50¢. Research Div. Or- 
der from NEA. 


Research 
tables cover 


School Finance 


Action in State Equalization: Case 
Studies. Describes programs of equal- 
ization of property assessments in Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Oregon. 1959. 45p. 50¢. 
Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance. Order from NEA. 

(Continued on page 76) 


FABULOUS, NEW 


9-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Made of 200 for $] Add 356 


: ap e 

Live Latex ieee dling 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when + earned Balloons this size 

usually sell up to 25¢ each 


Send 1 PI c gee d handli 
for 300 A variety of aur 25¢ lors! =! Sepply limited ot 
“4 poo 


this low price, so or NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. ‘MONEY BACK 


GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-E, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. 1., N. Y. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


High-quality teacher applicants are desired by 
an American-type school in Caracas. Appli- 
cations must be submitted by January 15, 
1960 for the 1960-61 term. Interviews are 
held in the United States in February and 
March each year. The following types of po- 
sitions for overseas personnel are maintained: 
kindergarten; regular classroom teachers, 
grades 1-6; music and art teacher-consultants, 
grades 1-9; junior high math, science, English, 
social studies and algebra; physical educa- 
tion (man and woman), grades 2-9; elementary 
principal. 


Requirements: B.A. Degree (M.A. for music, 
art and principal); state teaching certificate; 
5 years’ experience (2 in grade to be taught); 
no dependents; interview; excellent recommen- 
dations from school districts with top repu- 
tations. 


Compensations: Starting salary of $5429; 50% 
housing subsidy; travél allowance; Christmas 
and termination bonuses. 


Working in Caracas is not a vacation. High 
caliber services are expected. Our school tends 
to be more formal than progressive. Students 
are above average in intelligence and achieve- 
ment. If you can fit into a teaching staff 
which is second to none, write for further 
information and an _ application blank: 
Dr. Jack C. Goodwin, Supt., Escuela Campo 
Alegre, Apartado 4382 del Este, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


DO YOU DREAD 
BLACKBOARD WORK? 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


New HAND-GIENIC, the avto- 
matic pencil that uses any stand- 
ard chalk, ends forever messy chalk 
dust on your hands and clothes. 

No more recoiling from fingernails 
scratching on board. Fits hand like a 
fountain pen chalk writing or 
drawing becomes a smooth pleasure. At 
a push of button chalk ejects . . . or 
retracts. Hand never touches chalk during 
use, never gets dried up or affected by 
allergy. It's the most welcome gift you 
could give a fellow teacher. 

STOP CHALK WASTE 

Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly even 

V4"" chalk and prevents breakage, it al- 

lows the comfortable use of practically 
the whole length of chalk. 

Sturdy metal construction. 1 yr. written 
worantee. 22K Id plated cap, onyx- 

lack barrel. FREE TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for one 
(only $5 for set of 3). Postage free. No COD’s. If 
not delighted, return for full refund. Ask for quan- 
tity discount and TEACHER-REPRESENTATIVE plan. 
It’s not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY 


HAND-GIENIC °°: 2°, 2288 ont fiester St. 
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Here’s a Teacher-Approved 


Money Raising Plan 


EACH 35c XMAS PACK contains 
5 Cards, 5 Envelopes. Tall, Slim Cards, 
Winter. Scenes, Religious Cards in- 
cluded. MUCH EASIER TO SELL 
THAN EXPENSIVE BOXES. 


prey 


TOO .. . like this 
Weather and Electricity Kit and this 
Magnetic Recorder which records 
your voice, plays back and erases, are 
given in addition to your 40% cash 
profit. Full details sent with your order. 


For Your School-Age Group to Use 
Keep $50 to $500 for Your Project 


Lovely Christmas cards are assembled into fast 
selling XMAS PACKS of five cards and enve- 
lopes. These handy XMAS PACKS .. . a 75c 
value for 35c—are much easier to sell than ex- 
pensive boxes of cards. 40% of all money collected 
is yours—without a cent of investment. . . plus 
your choice of BONUS GIFTS. 


Nlomoy-¥-)-mgem 7S Alam Veh e-lalet- 


Send no money, we will send you one Sales Kit 
of 12 XMAS PACKS for each student in your 
group. Right in your neighborhood are dozens 
of families and friends who will be happy to buy 
these XMAS PACKS to assist school projects. 
Each pack sells for 35c. 


NO RISK, Return Any Unsold XMAS PACKS to Us 


The best part about this plan is—it’s quick and 
easy. The boys and girls have these fast-selling 
XMAS PACKS right with them. They deliver 
the cards and get their money at once. No order 
taking, no delays, no disappointments. 40c of 
every dollar collected is yours. You get quick 
service, too... ail orders mailed to you within 
24 hours. 


A Prize for Every Boy and Girl 


In just one hour, every boy and girl should be 
able to sell one Sales Kit (12 XMAS PACKS). 
Sell 30 Sales Kits and your profit is $50.40... 
60 Sales Kits earn you $100.80, etc. In addition, 
a personal prize will be sent to every boy or girl 
who sells one Sales Kit. Any School, Classtoom 
or Organized Group, regardless of size, is eligible. 
Fill out the order coupon below. It must be signed 
by the teacher, principal or group leader who 
will sponsor the sales campaign. 

AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Dept.971, Lancaster, Pa. 

(A Division of American Seed Co., Inc.) 


ol Uh mua). 1 ae om em alt mel. ie) 4, metelel te], mugeley 04 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., Dept.971, Lancaster, Pa. 


students in my selling group. Please send me one Sales Kit { 
for each student, each Sales Kit to contain 12 XMAS PACKS. We will sell the 
| PACKS at 35c each, keep 40% of the money collected and send the balance to 


you, plus any unsold PACKS. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 75) 

Rates of Pay for School Clerical and 
Secretarial Employees in Urban School 
Districts over 30,000 in Population, 
1958-59. Educational Research Service 
Circular No. 4, 1959. Presents infor- 
mation on number and types of office 
employees, with rates of pay and 
length of work week and year in 195 
school systems. 6lp. $1.50. ERS. 
Order from NEA. 

Seven State Taxes: Rates and Col- 
lections. Discusses sales taxes, motor- 
fuel taxes, individual income taxes, 
motor-vehicle registration fees and op- 
erators’ licenses, corporation  net- 
income taxes, tobacco taxes, and 
alcoholic-beverage taxes, 1959. 3l1p. 
25¢. Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance. Order from NEA. 

School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Dis- 
tricts, 2500 to 5000 in Population. 
Research Report 1959-R12. Salaries 
scheduled and salaries paid to class- 
room teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents. 1959. 3lp. 25¢. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 

School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Dis- 
tricts 5000 to 10,000 in Population. 
Research Report 1959-R11, Salaries 
scheduled and paid to regular class- 
room teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents. 67p. 50¢. Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 

School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Dis- 
tricts 10,000 to 30,000 in Population. 
Research Report 1959-R9. Includes 
for 1121] named districts the minimum 
and maximum salaries scheduled and 
salaries paid classroom teachers by 
level of preparation; also salaries paid 
superintendents; and highest and low- 
est salaries paid principals. 1959. 93p. 
50¢. Research Div. Order from NEA. 


School Public Relations 


A B C’s of School Public Relations: 
A Check List. Check list of 112 items 
to help the administrator determine 
whether his public-relations program 
is satisfactory. 1959. I6p. 50¢. Quan- 
tity discount: 10 for $4; 25 for $8. 
AASA. 

The Classroom Teacher and Public 
Relations. Research Monograph 1959- 
M2. What teachers are doing to fur- 
ther better public relations and what 
their attitudes are toward public rela- 
tions. 38p. 50¢. Research Div. Order 
from NEA. 

Public Relations Gold Mine. No. 2. 
Practical how-to-do-it tips for every 
person responsible for a school public- 
relations program. 1959. 64p. $1.25. 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn. 
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ALWAYS AVAILABLE.... 
Your NEA Journal... 


CTA SGUTHERN SECTION Announces 
Another first in professional travel 


When you use the new 
NEA JOURNAL Binder 


ORDER YOURS TODAY WHILE 
THE SUPPLY LASTS! 


® Especially designed for the NEA 
Journal 


NEA JOURNAL 


® Durable, green leatherette with 
gold lettering, as shown 


® Simple, foolproof, metal locking 
device 


@ Permanent record 


@ Single copies easily slipped out 
without unfastening blades 


® Holds one year’s issues 
® Opens flat 


Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


$3.00 EACH 
(two for $5.00) 
All Prices Postpaid 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
Please send .. NEA Journal Binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 


120-DAY AROUND-THE-WORLD 
SABBATICAL TOUR by air, sea; and land 


Enjoy more places, more time, more contact with native 
peoples, more leisure at a special price of only $4590. 


Thanks to CTA (Southern Section )'s 
money-saving group plan you can 
visit an unforgettable array of exotic 
Old World countries at an all- 
expense-paid cost of less than $25 
per day. The low full price of only 
$4590 gives you a unique tour espe- 
cially designed for sabbatical leaves, 
and pays for all land arrangements, 
including first-class hotels, meals, 
and all transportation. And if you 
go for university credit, you may 
apply for income tax deduction. 

This limited group, under experi- 
enced professional leadership, offers 
you a unique opportunity to combine 
a superbly designed world tour with 
optional university credit in com- 
Parative education and/or world 
affairs (up to 12 units at approxi- 
mately $21 per unit). 

You fly from Los Angeles August 
6, 1960. You will visit: Japan, Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Macao, Viet Nam, 
Cambodia, Thailand, Singapore, 
Indonesia, Burma, India, Pakistan, 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Tur- 
key and Greece. If you prefer, visit 
Israel instead of Syria and Lebanon. 

The official conducted part of the 
tour ends in Rome on December 3, 

| 1960 to give you the opportunity of 
enjoying more of Europe, if you 
| choose. Economical travel arrange- 
ments will be made for you. Your 
return air fare to LA is prepaid and 
| usable any time. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION | 
Southern Section ~A 


1125 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. | 
(Please check appropriate squares.) | 
(C Tell me more about the 120-day l 
‘round-the-world sabbatical lux- 
ury tour. 


C) Enclosed is my check for $100 
to make a firm reservation for 
the tour checked above. 

© Please enter my _ reservation. 
Deposit check will follow after 
receipt of further information. 
OI intend to register for [1 10 
(12 units. 


0 Although I intend to go on 
the tour above, I’m not going for 
university credit and the con- 
comitant tax savings. 


NAME ae 
ADDRESS 
city 

nn REL RE ae ORS “Cee 
(C1 am a member of CTA. | 
Bo ccheoccl-aebennottiinessuiaadbiinaiitiimeal 


Make reservations today. First 
section closes Oct. 15, 1959. 


| 


Secondary Education 


The High School We Need by Kim- 
ball Wiles and Franklin Patterson. 
Some beliefs of the ASCD Commission 
on Education of Adolescents regard- 
ing an effective secondary school. 1959. 
32p. 50¢. Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

1959 Student Council Yearbook, 
Natl. Assn. of Student Councils. Con- 
tains a report on the 23rd annual natl. 
conference of student councils; the new 
NASC constitution; a manual for sum- 
mer student-council workshops; a 
student-council bibliography of recent 
articles; and reports of state associa- 
tions. 296p. $1.50. NASSP. 


Teacher Education 


A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personnel in the 
United States by W. Earl Armstrong 
and T. M. Stinnett. Fifth biennial edi- 
tion includes a detailed summary of 
current certification practices and 
trends, state-by-state requirements for 
all school personnel and certificates, 
and a list of all institutions approved 
for the preparation of teachers. 1959. 
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256p. $3. Natl. Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. Order from NEA. 


Teacher Supply and Demand 


Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Public Schools, 1959. Research Report 
1959-R6. Examines the question of 
adequate supply, the nature of the de- 
mand, and qualifications of the total 
corps of elementary-school teachers. 
52p. 50¢. Research Div. Order from 
NEA. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Universities, Colleges, and Junior Col- 
leges, 1957-58 and 1958-59. Research 
Report 1959-R10. Provides statistics 
on demand for new teachers, number 
employed, qualifications, sources, and 
positions unfilled; occupations of doc- 
tor’s-degree graduates; and _ instruc- 
tional-staff needs in the decade ahead. 
86p. Single copy free; 2-9 copies, 50¢ 
each; 10 or more copies, 45¢ each. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 


Teacher Welfare 


Economic Status of Teachers in 
1958-59. Research Report 1959-R3. 


Discusses Consumer Price Index, what 
it costs to live, spending patterns of 
families and single persons, salaries 
and incomes of teachers and others; 
contains 24 tables. 34p. 50¢. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 

NEA Defense Commission Hand- 
book. Provides information and sug- 
gestions to encourage formation of 
new local and state professional de- 
fense councils and to help increase the 
effectiveness of those already estab- 
lished. 1959. 48p. 25¢. Defense Com- 
mission. Order from NEA. 

The Teacher's Day in Court: Review 
of 1958. Research Report 1959-R7. 
Digests reported judicial opinions ren- 
dered in state and federal courts on 
cases involving certification, salary, 
contracts, tenure, loyalty, liability for 
pupil injuries, retirement. 48p. 25¢. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 


Techniques of Teaching 


How To Teach Business Subjects 
—Especially Designed for Student 
Teachers. May be used as textbook or 
reference for student teachers and be- 


(Continued on page 79) 
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in Color 


supported by a manual and 25 take-home leaflets... 


FOR TEACHING THE STORY OF VISION! 





for the entire 3-part package 
. .. mailed prepaid anywhere 
in the U. S. or Canada. Fasci- 
nating instructor-aid for all 
classes 8 to 15. 


FREE ... 4 full color, 20-minute, 16 mm motion pictures 
on eyes and the magic of vision loaned without charge for 
class and assembly showings. Write for descriptive literature. 


Better Vision Institute, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York 


eminent malate a Nar Ce it Cisse Us cs 


Better Vision Institute, Inc, Dept. N-10 
630 Fifth Avenue 


New York 20, N. Y. 


er ae 


: Send my huge eye-science picture chart. | enclose $1 to 

; cover the entire cost. Include a teacher's manual and 25 
take-home leaflets. If not satisfied, | will return the chart in 
10 days for a full cash refund. 


oem 
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' [Also send me free literature on the 4 motion pictures 
| available to me on loan without charge for class and 
assembly room showings, 
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ginning teachers. 1959. 176p. $2.50 
United Business Education Assn. 

Interaction in Learning: Implica- 
tions for Television. Report on NEA’s 
second television seminar held Feb. 
1959. 60p. $1. Div. of Audio-Visual In- 
structional Service. 

Teaching Industry Through Pro- 
duction by George R. Keane. Discus- 
sion of techniques of teaching the ele- 
ments of mass production through 
industrial-arts classes. 1959. 29p. 25¢. 
Order from American Industrial Arts 
Assn., Box 2626, Buffalo 26, or NEA. 


ns een 


Ae 


Thirty-Six Spooks 


I’m sure that my classroom is haunted, 
Though the school is just a year old, 
For in winter when others are cozy, 
Our corner is morbidly cold. 
In spring when the weather is balmy, 
And the flowers are sunny and sweet, 
Our class risks complete suffocation, 
And our bean plants all die from the heat, 
But this is not all, let me warn you, 
For a goblin is loose in the class, 
Who secretly moves to the window 
And draws crayon birds on the glass. 
Or else he feeds gum to the turtles, 
And opens the rabbit-cage door. 
He sometimes drops clay in the fishbowl, 
Or spills yellow paint on the floor. 
Still this is not half of the story; 
Quite a few of our things are bewitched. 
When I want to play records, for instance, 
I find that the records are switched. 
The thumbtacks won’t stay in the 
cork board; 
Children won’t siay in their seats; 
And somewhere, mixed in with my 
pupils, 
Is an invisible goblin who cheats. 
Crayons won’t stay in their boxes; 
Letters to parents are lost; 
Tadpoles all die in the springtime, 
4nd flowers all die with the frost. 
Paper won't stay in the cupboard; 
Paste jars are found without lids. 
Children are found without mittens, 
And mittens are found without kids. 
Dogs wander into the classroom, 
Cats are brought in off the streets, 
Crickets are raised in the inkwells, 
And lizards are found under seats. 
I have just a sneaking suspicion 
That the ones who deserve the rebukes 
Are the bright smiling faces before me— 
My classroom of thirty-six spooks, 
—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 


RECESS 


Critics 


From the composition of a high- 
school senior: 


“Last week was Open 
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School Week. We did Hamlet in class. 
A lot of parents came. Some of them 
had seen it before, but they laughed 
just the same.” 

—SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Famous Last Words 


“ALL right, Billy. If the joke’s that 
good, I suggest you tell the whole 
class.” 


“THE next person who spills paint 
on the floor is going to stay after school 
for a week. I’m sick and tired of 
- « . oops!” 


. AND since the state superintend- 
ent will arrive at noon, I thought it 
would be lovely if our beginning 
home-arts class prepared a luncheon.” 


“CERTAINLY, Johnny. My _ phone 
number is Buttercup 6-4493. Why?” 


“SINCE the room monitors have 
promised to handle all the details, 
I've agreed to a pet show next week.” 


Heard in Sixth Grade 


“Durinc the Civil War, Abraham 
Lincoln was President of the Untied 
States.” 

—CHARLES W. JOHNSON, Pennsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


“WHEN Ponce de Leon discovered 
Florida, he was looking for the founda- 
tion of youth.” 

—MAURICE S. BICKFORD, Milan, New 
Hampshire. 


“HEaT is a form of energy due to 
emotional molecules. 

—W. J. LODERMEIER, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


Wrong Number 


Two heads are better than one, they 
say. 

I thought so too until the day 

Gropingly I tried to lick 

My twelve-year-old’s arithmetic! 
—JEAN CONDER SOULE, Springfield, 

Pennsylvania. 


Health Rules 

for (and by) Fifth-Graders 

When you are sick in bed you 
shouldn’t be up and running about. 

Don’t eat unlabeled cans. 

You should stay inside after a cold 
so your body can put out the germs. 

When you are mad at someone, you 
shouldn’t take it out on somebody else. 

Only stick your elbow in your ear. 

—FLORENCE BOND, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Please send us amusing classroom 
anecdotes, boners, verses. We reserve 
the right to publish without clearance. 









SAVE ON TRAVEL 


EUROPE 
See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12-week 
trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 


credit available. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil—31095 all-expense. 


All trips are escorted. Groups are small, congenial. 
For FREE details write: 


Travel Service 
100 University Station Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
















50 
WORLD FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


a regular $2.50 value 


NOW 
ONLY $1.00 ppd. 


50 beautifully reproduced pic- 
tures of world famous 

Children, aaten 
and People . . proved 


and used by hundreds # 
school systems . . 


Lae 7 ae 


+] or money order. al READY 
the NEW 1959-1960 
i Perry Pictures catalog with 

1600 miniature illustrations 
ond pose tiie only .35¢ send for yours today. 


Perry Pictures Inc. Malden, ‘hoes. 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclu- 
sive circle tours: 

GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 coun- 


OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 coun- 
peles: wilh GNOEED «'. <0 sacersetccdorate $1395 


All tours attend Oberammergau Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round - -trip steamship pass- 
age; air passage also available. European trans- 
portation via motoreoach, rail, river and fjord 
steamers, Excellent hotels and meals, sightsee- 
ing, entertainment. Tours expertly conducted. 
Frequent departures from May through August. 





















Ti ae tion 


P GO. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA ——<8 





Now Available In The 
tember Issue Of 


AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION 


45 QUESTIONS Beng ANSWERS 
LANGUAGE LEARNING TODAY 


plus bibliography 
& equipment directory 
50c 





Basic Concepts—Electronic 


Equipment & Costs— 
Administrative Problems 


—Room Treatment & Furniture 
—Materials—Techniques & 
Evaluation 

Write Today To: 


DAVI 


National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 





Editors Vlttbook 


you what beverage claims to be 

“good to the last drop,” you'd 
probably know the answer. If you 
were asked what product people 
who “care enough to send the very 
best” are urged to buy, you’d reply 
quickly. The question ‘What floats 
the dirt right down the drain?” 
wouldn’t throw you. 

But when someone queries, 
“What do I get for my NEA dues?” 
you don’t have a commercial to fall 
back on for a pat answer. You have 
to stop and think. This question 
was discussed in last month’s Jour- 
NAL (“A New Look at an Old 
Quiz”), but in case you missed it, 
we’re elaborating here. 


T ANYONE should happen to ask 


Waar does ten dollars buy in the 
professional-organization market? 

Research. Ten dollars will pay 
for running, for about five hours, 
two statistical machines used in the 
Research Division’s fact-gathering 
work. Not your dues alone, then, 
but the combined dues of 667,119 
of your colleagues is footing the 
bill for the Association’s vital pro- 
gram of research. 

Publications. What will ten dol- 
lars pay for? Setting one column of 
type for one issue of the NEA Jour- 
NAL. Your fellow NEA members 
are paying other JOURNAL costs. 
They’re financing also the numer- 
ous other publications issued by the 
NEA and its various units. 

Teacher-welfare work. Ten dol- 
lars pays the plane fare to bring the 
NEA salary consultant to your town 
to help your local association de- 
velop an adequate salary schedule 
—brings him, that is, if your town 
is within 114 miles of the nation’s 
capital. Getting him beyond the 
114th mile and also supporting the 
rest of the Association’s teacher- 
welfare program is up to your fel- 
low teachers and their dues. 

Public relations. Ten dollars 
pays for two photos to be sent out 
with a news release about the 
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schools. Budget for the rest of the 
Association’s vast program of pub- 
lic-information services—TV,  ra- 
dio, press—must be provided by 
others in the profession. 

Legislation. Ten dollars pays for 
mailing one communication to all 
members of the United States Sen- 
ate. Financing the rest of the Asso- 
ciation’s legislative program is the 
responsibility of your associates. 

Conferences. Ten dollars will 
pay for the name badges used at 
one NEA regional conference on 
instruction. The remainder of the 
expenses of that conference as well 
as of the 82 other meetings and 
workshops sponsored by the NEA 
and its departments this year will 
come out of the pocketbooks of 
fellow dues-payers. 


Paying Association dues, then, is 
not the same as making an isolated 
across-the-counter purchase. A lone 
ten-dollar bill has limited purchas- 
ing power. A ten-dollar bill in com- 
pany with hundreds of thousands 
of other such bills provides the 
services the profession needs. 


What a member actually gets for 
his dues, therefore, adds up to 
monetary values no one teacher 
could possibly afford. When 667,- 
120 teachers pay ten-dollar dues, 
each receives millions of dollars 
worth of services and benefits. 


“e 

Bur,” your doubter may say to 
you, “I didn’t attend a single NEA 
meeting last year. I didn’t need to 
have the NEA Defense Commission 
come to my rescue. I didn’t take 
an NEA tour to Europe at special, 
reduced rates. I didn’t take advan- 
tage of lots of the Association’s 
other services.” 

True enough, you'll answer, but 
the services you didn’t ask for or 
need may be the very ones the 
teacher across the hall or the teach- 
er across the nation did use—and 
only by pooling resources can each 
of you get what you need. 


Too, what you need this year may 
not be what you'll need next year. 
You can’t go down the cafeteria 
line of professional organization 
and pay for only those dishes you 
crave at this moment. A whole 
meal is available, even for those 
whose only desire at the moment is 
salad or dessert. And next year, who 
knows, you may be the one want- 
ing meat and potatoes. 


Does-payers are like tax-payers. 
People often ask, “What do I get 
for my taxes?” A listing of specifics 
—fire department, police force, pris- 
ons, roads, schools, army, navy, air 
force, and so on and on—would not 
be the answer. 

Such an itemized accounting 
would reveal only that one indi- 
vidual could not with his taxes and 
his alone, no matter how high, pay 
for any one of those services, where- 
as through joining his taxes with 
those of fellow citizens, he gets the 
benefit of all. 

“But I don’t want or need them 
all,” the tax-payer might protest. 
“My house has never been on fire. I 
have no children in school.” 

Actually, of course, he is not 
hiring firemen; he’s investing in 
safety. He’s not purchasing school 
buildings; he’s investing in an en- 
lightened citizenry. With taxes, he’s 
not buying items at all; he’s in- 
vesting in civilization. 

As with taxes, so with dues. 
What a teacher really wants and 
gets in return for professional dues 
is something much bigger than the 
sum of certain specifics, much more 
fundamental than the tabulating 
of certain items. He wants and gets 
something no individual can pos- 
sibly attain by himself. He wants 
and gets something that only group 
effort can build. 


What do we get for our NEA 
dues? We get a profession. 


Wldrued b Fomntr 
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